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FOREWORD 3 


“This is « handbook on the Hill Juangs of Keonjhar who are one of the 
smopt backward groups of the State. They have their own language and 
cuistems and practices which they retain even now despite considerable 
changes which have taken place in the tribal life of the country in general 


‘and the State in particular. Primarily being » group dependant on shifting 
‘cultivation the Hill Juangs of Keoajhar who claim to lye autochthones of 
[Nigh-land of Keonjbar with Gonasika the saggee or river Baitarani as the 
Tnost significant landmark, Bave een studied in’ detail, ‘Their 
pliysealaspets and material life wére sted by «few scholars in the pat, 
In pursuance of the decision to prepare monographic handbooks of the 
Important tribes of the State this work was assigned to Shri Siba Prasad 
Rout, Research OMicer (then a Junior Research Officer). Shri Rout had 
‘expiience of field work among the tribe and that knowledge and experience 
‘have deen property conjoined for this monograph to show the multiple 
_aspeef of Juang life. ‘This cannot be claimed as comprehensive study 
but weshope that this could provide a suitable base line for anthropologists, 
administrators and scholars from different walks of life to appreciate and 
lundrestand the life of the Hill Juangs. We hope that this small work will 
‘be judged in its proper perspective 


Ce as 
LZ CHAPTER 

i eS PEOPLE AND THEIR 

Se eet 

Avid Fin 1866." tn the “Journal of the 

i eee of 8 men Asiatic Society of Bengal", he 
+ Ss bina tribes of Orissa are f wrote 

fhe distreta of Keonfbar and 
| Dhenkanal. Very litle is known “The dress of the men is ord 


about their history, but Uhey have nary one af the native peasanty, 

‘their ora tales about their origin. ut the women wear no clothes 

._ According to Dr. V. Eta, the word whatsoever! Their only covering 

“duang’ in the tibal dialect means consists of two large branches of 

soply ‘man’. An alternative term, eaves (or rather of twigs with 

? | cwhieh their neighbours .ase to the leaves attached). It is from 

denote the Juang is Patlua, mean- this original custom that the 
ing the wearer of Teafdress 

though leaf-dress has long been 

abandoned since the time when 

Captain J. Johnstone forced No covering is worn on the upper 

the Juang to wear clothes. The part of the person; but most of 

Juang call themactves ‘Juang’, and the females 1 have agen had neck: 

{ail to give the real connotation of laces of colpurgd earthenware 

the term. ‘They are mediom in beads (made by themselves they 

4} ‘mature with long head, prominent told me). Their villages aro 

cheek “bone, and broad nose small, seldom containing more 

having depression at’ the root than six or eight familes...The 

‘Their’ hair Ie black and coarse Puttooas do not themselves own 

and the skin colour varies from land, although they somelimes we 

brown to. black. Except a few were told, assist in ie culation, 

‘they possess fairly strong body- The pursuits are chiefly those of 


Dulld. On the basis of their lingui- the chase” 
atic afflities the Juang are 
‘Psrouped as Mundari, and they The next account of the Juang 


| speak a dialeet known as Juang. written by Colonel Dalton, appears 
in “Descriptive Ethnology of 
Early accounts on the Juang Bengal”, 1872. According to him 
sive a varied pleture of the tbe. the Juang were, “in habits and 
‘The first flash of light thrown on 


2 aprsast 
= he had met with or read of”, and Zi 
hhe e6nsidered fhe Juang’ as people of the Leaves 
survival “of the stone age in situ”. in 1931 gives a picture of the Juang 
‘There huts were “amongest the which is far from truth and realty 
smallest that human beings ever “ In the 
‘eliberately constructed as dwell” Meik’s 
ings”, though the dormitory was deserve mention” which Is. "ref 


"a building of some pretentions”. shingly free from the pendantris 
ff maps and names \ 
W. W, Huntets "A statintical or places ens H 
Account of Bengal”, in 
877, deveribes the Juang, oir The most exhaustive paper_ an == 
Lar dete te net’ Mine the Juang written by Dr. Verser 
ee ane a single cotton cloth, ~~ Elwin appearedin "Man in Ina 


‘The women had not even this, but 1. XAVIM, 1948 Nos, 1 and 2. D 

aoe re Ein fore In Juang vies of 

stony 9 an oan vt Keomjar snd Denkanal and 

Tiniol. "The fe they, love best cribed may aspects of Juang. life Y 

it Te oe es et nee oS 

i to amas, Seat aN Sieh spent moto bis ime In Denna 

they barter orf a atone and colecehie dala 

Sty fren thes ore apt 

tn Mt, LH. Rsy plated _ frm Kesler Sm ws 

soe da eet eames may lige oA ge ok eel 

Seng Helge un dubersie-  Tunogemioms, ’ 

Pag Plank pyre 

staf the Juang clans nd det patton and Ditton 

He describes that the Juang "ST The population figures of the 

Deyond the pale of Hinduista, and Juang show a great variation from 

no member of any recognized time to time. At the time of E. A. 

caste will eat of drink with them. Samuels, in 1857, the Juang. were 

SIuangs themelver will take cooked timated to be 1006 in Dhenkanal —* ? 

pn boomy re pi pony AR rng peo 3 

‘Sie atthe time of E12 Dal 

Tare they cumbeed abet 

cour of tine no doubt hey will Tey alone, WW. tntet + 

wend ir numl ion 

stain ihe nial poston 22d ie tr mer an ia 

Testy bed then by tel pra / 

‘adoption of some of the Hindu Place where the, ‘Total popul.tion 

saept sytem 


1. Keonjtar 4s 
2 Dbeakanal 


a follows— 


Prof. N. K. Bose's article on 
‘Juang Associations was published 
in Man in India", Vol IX, 1929. Mr. 
Bose gives an ‘elaborate list of 
‘Juang clans and describes. their 
‘dormitory life and Kinship system. 


© Ri Peoece ano Tae Lao Boe 
population of the Juang. as The above gues show sudden 
simated by the Censos of Todia (all of the nog population in ~ 
1021 and in 1961, A fall of the 
population from 12823 (in 1912) 
Yet otemumertion Total papala © 1010454 Le 2360 soul i nda 


emote ein 181, bt he fll ail more 
significant in 1951. The Juang 
m3 population of 1941 was 17,052, but 
sed after a decade he gure came down 
14st 550, showing a decrease “of 
TS asine uation by 4ATS soule, The 
o Ne Population and distebution of the 
? Juang a eaimated by 1961 census 

2180 

TABLET 


* Table sh wing the uae population of 1961 and thelr datibation 


Name of the district 


‘Total - 
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In Keonjhar the Juang are found 
in four Pirha (maximal territorial 
organization) and their figure in 
Dhenkanal includes those living in 
Pallahara. ‘The Juang of Cuttack, 
Keraput and Mayurbhanj as 
‘enumerated by the 1961 Census are 
Inbourers who migrated to such 
ace for a temporary period for 
‘construction work. Out of the 
total population 49:64 per cent are 
males and 5036 per ceoK\are 
females and 26 person live in ute 
areas, In education they are f 
Dehind the general mass and their 
percentage of iliteracy is as much 
fs 95-48 in general which is 91:6 
for males and 956 for females. 


‘The Juang cover a Block of hill 
‘and forest country in south and 
west of Keonjhar, on the hills and 
plains of Pallahara to the east and 
In the plains villages of Dhenkanal 
tllong the southern border. 
is viewed to be the true 
‘matt pritivi” of the Juang, where 
they originated and where from 
they migeated to Pallahara and 
Dhenkanal. Keonjhar located in 
northern past of the State ties 
between 2171” North cinii.10" 
North latitudes and 85°11" Fast 
86.2 East longitudes and has a 
total aren of 3.2165 Sq, miles or 
83907 Sq. Kms, It is broadly 
divided Into Upper and Lower 
Keonjhar, the lower area consisting 
of a fertile and thickly populated 
plain, and the hill and forest clad 
upper part being the abode of the 
Juang and Pauri Bhuinya. The 
‘Juang area of Keonjhar is divided 
into four pirhs, namely, Jharkhand, 
Sathkhand, Rebena and Kathua, 
‘which are the maximal traditional 
territorial units. These pirhs have a 
roughly north to south alignment 


slong a range of hls to the west 
nd south of Renjhargah, the ds 
tet headquarter, Katha a 
Stittond and Jharkhand rks 
from tho mecthern opal nat 
Sich ie separted from Resena 
Prk by the river Samabl. roe 
‘entre of the Juang country Ihe 
Gonna st te slope of Gupta 
fangn polar, which the source 
of dhe River altars 
‘The Juang. of Sharkhand pict 
conser aesclves superior 19 the Ts 
SA the Sihet pice. They 
RAW fwo reason to ncount for ¢ OZ] 
thee supertortythe remote lly ~~) 
tat they ait and the pop | 
lowamest of tei pieh, Next to b 
Tharkhendios (isbattants of 
“harkhand pk), the Satan 
place themacves to higher status, 
The Salthend pir comprises of 
oven village, six Juang and one 
Tinga, Dat he fact that hey ae 
the orginal Juang of the Tand ad 
they lve near the source of the 
facredBaltrant ferences 
their superiority. The Katha and 
Rebena are considered lower 
Beene the Juang of these rhe 
te mortly plans dweller and they 
ive long since lived in th clore 
prosimity to the easte—Hlndus 
Farther more, Rebena and Kothue 
phe are Inhabited. mostly by 
Siang labourer living in mall 
clan village. 


Dhenkanal lies between 20°.29" 
orth and 21°-41" north latitudes 
fand between 81°16" east and 86° 
‘east longitude with an area of 
4226 square miles_or 10,9454 
square kilometres. The Juang are- 
found mainly in Pallahara, 
Kamakhyanagar and Sadar Sub: ~_/ 
Missions of the dsr, Thy are f 


ae 


ee ae 
ANY Vaart maton ae 
in Pillahara can be counted on 
tea ition "it the Oye 


customs, and have dropped off 
Swany traits whieh are typical of 
| ‘They <ire looked 


=~ people, ther cust 
ed to be queer, and thei 
and song nothing but open pt 
fof sex. In order to raise thelr 
+ sobial status the Juang of 
Dhenkapat are strugaling hard to 
__ tive upetheir traditional customs, 
* their changw dance and song, and 
thbir ‘dress and omaments. They 
Gare rapidly taking up + Oriya 
; * eastoms and manner and are 
Aeveloping an altitude of hatred for 
their parental way of life. ‘They 
vlew the primitive Juang of, 
Keonjfiar and Pallahara us most 
backward. Unltke the Juang 
of *Keanjhar, they donot 
4 have plrh organization with 
Sardar. to settle major. lssues, 

* «heir political organization cal 
"atiana Sabha” (lit; the caste: 
‘assembly) In moro oF fest a blue 
print of the Caste Panchayat of the 
Tell (Oilmen) and through this 


‘organization they try to reform, 
‘thelr society. Steps are being 
taken by them to prohibit liquor 


Arinking, —beef-eating, — Changu 
dance and widow remarriage, ete 
They try to assimilate themselves 
th the Oriya way of life so much 
[Yo that they are in a phase of fore 
getting their language. It te real 
iastonishing that they have for- 


THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LAND ey 


otter many Juang terms aad have 


‘The Juang classified themselves 
into two seetions, the thaniga (ty 
those who dwell in thelr original 
homeland) and the Bhagudiya (lity 
those who have flld). The Thaniya 
live in Juang Pirhas of Keonjhar 
all sothert are Bhagudiya. 

id more speciflcally 

sika is viewed to be the birth 


i caste Beco of tho Juang, The Juang of 


Keonjhar claim themselves to. be 
the autochthones of the place, It 
is from Keonjhar that the Juang 
hhave fled to Pallahara and Dhenka. 
nal though true reason. of such 
migration is not knowa, ‘The Juang 
legends give multiple reasons for 
such migration. It is said that ia 
good old days the king at 
Keonjhargarh, used to collect 
infants for annual sacrifice to the 
Goddess Durga on the occasion of 
Dasara. The first born chil 
‘each far 
proper for such sscriflee and. the 
Juang fell a prey to such whim of 
he king, Babies were collected 
from duane villages, and the Juang 
Id not protes(Tor the fear of 
the king. ‘To keep themselves away 
from such criminality some of the 
‘Juang secretly fled to remote forest 
fand woods. of Pallahara and 
Dhenkanal and settled down there 
for good, 


1 is also’ presumed that « good 
inber of Juang fled to Dhenka- 
ial and Pallahara during the 
Dbuinya rebellion in the year 
1861, The rebellion iniated by the 
Bhuinya under the leadership of 
Dharanidhar Bhuinya, the adopted 
son of the then Maharani, was, 
Airected against the king, The Juang 


‘also joined their hands with the 
Bhuinya and many had to sacrifice 
‘their life in the battle, This ereated 
‘a great havoc in the’ peace-loving 
‘Juang of the place and out of ter 
ror some deserted Keonjhar and 
travelled all the way to take shel: 
tf in Pallahara and Dhenkanal 


‘The factor of pstracism leading 
to the influx of Juang families to 
Dhenkanal and Pallahara 
fever, considered to be most imPs~_— 
tant'by the Juang of Keon} 
‘The Juang of Keonjhar have « tr 
bal assembly of their own to decide 
Judicial matters. Their political 
‘organization enforces strict rales of 
punishment for the offenders of 
eiety. The persons violating 


‘away. The offenders are also debar: 
‘dl from taking shelter in the neigh 
ouring villages and they, thus 
travel long distances to setile down 
im far-off places. The Juang of 


Keonjhar hold the view that the 
migration of Juang families, on 
‘account of incest eases, has formed 
the bl of duane 
Pallahara. and Denkanal 

Iuangs, otherwise called Bhagudiga 
fre always remembered by the 
Juang of Keonghar who offer 
special shares of offerings to 
Na sa Bhagud? (lit; nine hundred 
Bhagudiya) in village rituals. 


Creation of earth and Origin of the 


‘The Juang have a number of 
legends to - account for the 
creation of earth and the birth 
fof the Juang, “the first produced 


Dharam desta (Sun Kod) 
created the earth and mae the 
oupe named Rest sod uri 
Scho ined om Rositanger, «stall 
Tieck near Gonasika. ‘The rest 
tt tbe car wae Boating and wet = 
so Mecbiretiat Hwa uite mai 
pian hublation, Dharank 
ranted to make the ca 
wold and steady. In his edie 
Son be came to, now thatthe 
ood of the Ron's a0 would make 
the earth soja, He went to 
fd begged forthe eile Pua 
ereed te part with hs so, uti 
wife dal ot. Dharam’ crested 
tiger and sent it to catch the boy, 
bat a the boy wat roaming ith 
hisbow and artowe, and wat ery 
Strong and stot the ger wat 
trail "ot approechisg tim 
Dhoram came to Koow It and he 
equested Raa! to contrive to mike 
Tis son leave the bow and arcs 
Behind while taking bath.” Ras 
(i sccordngy, and while his 400 
sras taking bath i'n stream, Kop. 
Ing the bow and arrows aside, te, 
tiger leapt on-him and killed him, 
Wearried the dead body around 
the earth and wherever the drape * 
at" blood felon the round 
Tecame sendy.” 
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Another story which is more or * 
less similar to the above one 
depicts the glory of the past and 
the origin of the Juang. Tt tells 
hhow the Juang were born from RE. 
(sage) and called themselves 2 
Patra (lit: son of Rui). 


~ 


rN 


‘ot the present Juang. 
(URE ootaats le tos of a 


it since 
Juang lost the 
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the J 
dance, 


Juang and the Bhuihya and 
fuang ballets ike deer: 


8 2 

their religious Jife and political 
‘organisation, and all these common 
features confirm the belief that the 
‘Juang and the Bhuinya are brother 
tribes. Their origin is quite at dark, 
tnd itis dieu to state that both 
splited off from a single branch, 
Dut the process of eulture contact 
‘and borrowing of culture traits 
between the Juang and the Bhuinya 
‘ean never be doubled. * 


‘The hill Juang also come in eon-s~ 
tact with the Pana (Untouchables) 
fand the Gour (ilk-men) with 
whom they live, In each Juang 
Millage, two or ree Gour families 
fare settled down by the Juang 
‘They live on the land of the Ju 
herd cattle and supply milk and 
rilk-products to the Juang for vil: 
lage rituals, The Pana live spora- 
ically over the. Juang Pirhs of 
Keon{har and thelr number is quite 
{insignificant in this area, but they 
fare numerous {n the plains Juang 
villages of Keonjh rand 
Dhenkanal, Ax in other tribal 
‘areas, the Pana of the Juang area 
tre very clever and often cheat the 


Juang in many-ways——\_ 
‘The fertle and thickly populated 


plain area of Keonjbar lying at the 
foot hills to the north is mainly 


ADIBASt 


inhabited by various caste people. 
Keonjhargurh, the headquarters of 
the district attracts people of vari- 

stes and communities. Karan” 
layat, Chasa, Gour, Teli, Pano, 
‘te., form the caste | population 
while, Bhuinya, Gond and Bathiud 
constitute the strength of the tribal 
population, To the south \of 
Suikhand Pirh, Wes a wide fertile 
plateau which extends up-to = 
Rebena Pirh in the south, Thie—_— 
area withanghira at its heart ist 
‘often Jaiown es Hunda Pirh, The 
‘aret%is mainly inhabited by caste 
people like the Chasa, Teli and Gour 
who are fairly rich persons. ‘They 
fare the Sahukars (lit; money-len 
dors) who advance Joans cf money, 
paddy, ete,, to the tribals and to 
poor easte people. 
and Pallabara, the Juang live 
‘amidst the vast population of Innu- 
riorable castes, and they are 90 
much influenced by the Oriya eul- 
fhure that they hardly exhibit any ! 
distinguishing features of thelr own 
culture. The impact of Hindu eul- 
ture and the response of the Juang 
{to such changes will be * described 
{in the last chapter. 
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FOREWORD i 


‘This fs « handbook on the Hill Juangs of Keonjhar who are one of the 
most backward groups of the State. They have their own language and 
customs and practices which they retain even now despite considerable 
changes which have taken place in the tribal life of the country in general - 
‘and the State in particular, Primarily being a group dependant on shifting 


‘cultivation the Hill Juangs of Keonjhar who claim to he autochthones of 
‘Nigh land of Keonjhar with Gonasika the soyree or river Baitarani as the 


“ost sient landmark, have been seifom stdied in deta Ther 
pga aspects and materiale ye sted y afew scholars in the past 
In purmuance ofthe deision to prepare monographic handbooks of the 
* important tribes of the State this work was assigned to Shri Siba Prasad 
Rout, Research Oflcer (then a Junior Research Ofer). Shei Rout had 
cxplence of field work among the trike and that knowledge and experience 
“Inve Deen properly conjoined fr this monograph 10 show the multiple 
+s asp of Juang fe "This cannot be claimed as comprehensive study 
tut wehope that this could provide a site base ine for anthropologist, 
dminsrators and scholars from diferent walks of fe to appreciate and 
indreatand the if ofthe Hl Juangs. We hope that this small work wil 
‘be judged in its proper perspective. 


CHAPTER 1 : 


‘The Juang, live both in Small 
and big. villages. The typical 
Juang villages are situated on hill, 
tops or slopes or on valleys amidst 
hills and forests all around. ‘The 
houses are half hidden under the 

werhanging branches of mango 
and jackfpuit trees and any place 
with a number of these trees gives 
the identity of a Juang settlement 
‘or an abandoned village site. ‘The 
Juang settlements in Prallahara aro 
‘a few in unmber which are situ 
‘ted mainly. on valleys, and in 
Dhenkanal these are built on plains 
just lke the neighbouring Oriya 
villages. ‘The so-called plains 
Juang villages of Keonjhar tie on 
‘The foot of the hills thus providing 
oth plains paddy tand and pod 
land for the villagers. All” the 
settlements are preferably con- 
structed near streams or rivers to 
‘ensure supply of drinking water for 
‘the inhabitants. 


‘or dispersed over @ Title distance. 
In Keonjhar, the village Kansa for 
example, has four settlements 


|-SETTLEMENT PATTERN 


known by the same mame of the 
‘main village. The village Sansailo 
Jn Dhenkanal fas got a similar 
pattern. This village has five 
distinet wards situated close to each 

, but have different names of 
their own, ‘Thus we get Tala Sabi, 
Upper Sabi, Bankasalua, Nua Sabi 
snd Bathra Sabi though all owe 


heir identity 0 one village, i 
Sansailo. The distance between, 
the wards of a village i usally a 
furlong or two, but at times these 


fare situated at distance of one to 
two rites S) 

Village in Juang society, is the 
largest corporate group and it has 
‘2 formally recognised territory of 
exploitation with well delineated 
land boundaries. It is as in 
Keonjhar a land-holding nit hav- 
ing uncultivated foila (podu) land 
‘and virgin forest lands, the area of 
such land varying from village to 
village. A Juang is permitted to 
caltivate, to hunt, and to eut down, 
trees from that part of the forest 
‘which belongs to his village. The 
boundaries are demarcated from 
the time of the Raja, but land 
disputes between the villages are 


10 


not unknown. Thus the dispute 
about land between Tangarapada 
fand Barura and between Bwitinia 
fand Barura led to great hostility, 
between the villages and the cases 
‘were brought to the notice of the 
8, D, 0. Keonjbar, for decision 
‘The pieture is different in Pallahara 
where shifting cultivation is 
completely restricted, andi 
Dhenkanal where the land is 
thoroughly surveyed and the 
‘ownership of land » (mostly irign- 
ted paddy land) has been shifted 
from the village into the hands of 
individual members. 

‘The traditional Juang settlements 
fare uniclan settlements, In 
Reonjhar, each Juang village was 
traditionally iahabited by the 
‘members of a single clan, and hence 
in many cases the villages were 
‘named after the clan name of the 
Aillagers. Thus the villages Tike 
Barura, Gungi, Tangarpada, 
Rodhua, Kansa, Dumuria, Sarin, 
ete, are x0 named after the clan 
‘names of their inhabitants as 
Barun, Gungi,  Tangarpadia 
Rodhua, Kansia, Dumariay and 
‘Saram, Here, the and of a certain 
village Is also referred to as the 
land of the people of such and such 
clan, In Dhenkanal and Pallahara 
fon the other hand, we notice 
marked breakdown of the tradi- 
tional village pattern from unk 
clan to multielan ones. Due to 
frequent migration of  bandhit 
(non-agnatic) and Autumb (agna- 
tic) clan families most of the 
Juang villages are transformed in- 
to muli-clan settlements. 

‘The size of the Juang settlements 
varies from small to big ones. 
‘There are big villages ike Bali and 


apisast 


Khorba in Keonjhar and Sansailo 
jin Dhenkanal, and on the other 
extreme we find small villages like 
Sumuta and Nulo in Keonjhar 
‘istrict and Gohirakbal and Kakar- 
Sharan in Dhenkanal district. The 
Juang villages of Pallabarn are 

wariably small with 5 to 20 
families. Settlements of average 
size with population of 100 to 150 


fand with 20—30 families are 4M ___ 


‘common patter. 


Changing Village Bites 

‘The Juang change their village 
sites very often and according 10 
their traditional belief living in a 
particular village for a .longér 
period is not auspicious. in the 
‘olden days, the Juang were a semi- 
nomadic people who used'to move 
from forest to forest and living 
primarily by collecting fruits, roots 
and tubers. ‘The fact that the 
Jaung do not have a term of their 
‘own for village, might suggest the 
fact that in olden days they were 
not living in a particular settlement 
for long and were changing their 
settlements so often that they did 
foot invent a term for ‘village 
Investigation in more then forty 
Juang villages in Keonjhar, and 
‘about ten villages in Pallabara and 
Dhenkanal shows that no Juang 
village, irespective of its size, has 
not changed its site. Changing 
village site is widely prevalent in 
Keonjbar, but in’Dhenkanal and 
Pallabara it is not a common 
‘occurrence, though not completely 
absent. Some villages change, 
their sites more frequently than 
others. Some have definite sites to 
which the villages are shifted from 
time to time, but changing sites 
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jet SETTLEMENT PATTERN : 
cannot be doubted at all. ‘The matter in the villsge- council held 
+ village Sarkadiha or Barhagarh of in the dormitory house. Before 
.Keonjhar district has three definite selecting a site for habitation eare 

ites, and every three or four years is taken on the following points — 


it is'shifted to one of these sites. 
| Gonasika, Barura, on the other 
Ihand have not changed their sites 
since the last ten years. Alanga 
hinged its site in 1961, Phulbadi 
‘and Ball in 1962, and Tangrapada 
{p-1003, In Dhenkanal, the villages 
“are not able to change their sites 
ddue to « number of, practical difl- 
culties, but Aluajharan changed Its 
site to the present location only im 
1002, 


‘The reasons for changing a 
village site are many Le., shortage 
{of toll "land near the village, 
requent deaths inthe village, 
continued ‘disease or calamities tke 
houses eatching fie, faihure of erops 
fand eases of sorcery and witcheraft 
leading to quariels and conflicts 
between the village members are 
the main causes which lead to the 
shifting of a village from one place 
to another. To these one more 
reason may be aided, ie. the 
general boredom of living in 3 
particular village for longer period. 
* There aresinstances to show that 
some change thelr sites just for 0 
change, Gonasika changed its site 
ter an accidental outbreak of fre 
Phalbadi for constant erop faifure 
in the old site, Barura as a result 
fof sorcery and witcheraft and 
‘Tangarpada just Deeause it had 
lived in one place for suciently = 
Jong period and has not changed its 
site since a pretty Tong time. 


‘The deefsion to move the village 
to anew site ig made by the 
village elders, who first discuss the 


(1) The proposed site must not 
be too far from the agei- 
‘cultural fields of the 
villagers. In fact nearness 

|, to folla feld is one of the 
Important factors for 
selecting a new site, 


(2) There must be streams or 
fountains close to the 
proposed site s0 that the 
villagers do not have to 
face shortage of we 
supply. 


(8) Above all, the new site 
should be auspicious by 
<ivination and there should 
te little or no apprehen 
sion of future calamities 
ceaused by the evil spirits 


‘Tests Applied 

A number of tests are applied by 
reading omens whether the village 
Site would be auspicious, but of all 
the following are the most 


(a) The Nagam (vitual head 


‘of the village) clears a 


He worships the forest 
deities and the ancestors 
‘of the village by offering 
Dusked-tice and a chicken. 
‘The chicken is ceremoni- 
ally offered to the deities 
‘when it is alive and is 
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left there for one night 
tied in'a big hole dug for 
the purpose. Nest mom- 
ing, the villagers come 10 
watch and if the chicken 
= found alive the site is 
resumed to be auspicious. 


The second method of 
reading. the omen is by 
Placing three piles-of un 
boiled rice-rain each pile 
consisting of three grains 
Of ree, two below and one 
bore the two. One pile is 
placed for the health 
OF the villagers jn the new 
Hite and the second and 
{he third ones stand for 
the health of the cattle 
And for future harvest 
‘Aer propitiating the 
Gites and’ the ancestors 
these vice grains are Kept 
in position and are cover: 
ed by a brass grain 
‘measure (pai) ya basket, 
fand by another big basket, 
Teapectively. ‘The edge of 
the asket is thoroughly 
plastered with  comdung 
find eter to. prevent the 
fants and other insets en 
tering inside and disturb 
ing the rice grains. The 
Hee grains, thus arranged 
ae Tet for one night and 
next. morning. these are 
carefully. uncovered “to 
swatch if all the piles are 
ept in tact. IF any” pile 
is ited or any grain of 
ice eaten. away by” the 
insects the site is consider 
ed inauspicious and 
Abandoned "without fur- 
ther consideration. On the 
other hand. the proper and 
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undisturbed position of 
the rice grains or an in- 
crease in the number of 
the rice grains indicates ~ 
future prosperity. * 

(©) Prediction by a man in 
trance is another method 
‘of selecting village site, 
Tout this is very rarely 
taken recourse to. The 
rman is possessed by te 
spirits and during his ~ 
trance. he might suggest 
if the proposed site would 
be proper for habitat 


After a site is selected prepa 
tions are made to shift the village 
to the new spot. Just after the 
harvest in January or February the 
proposed site is eleared and, trees 
‘and bushes are cut down. On ‘an 
‘auspicious day, the Nagam sticks 
the sacred pillar first for his house 
then for the Padhan's house and 
thea for the rest of the families 
‘The houses for the Nagam and the 
Padhan are built first following 
‘hich the other houses are built, 
‘The dormitary house, the maja 
is built preferably in the centre of 
the village by the joint effort of 
the all unmarried boys, and the’ « 
isicls. The frame of the houses is 
set up by the men and women take 
‘care of plastering. 

After the houses are constructed, 
and before the villagers move to 
the new village, the Nagam in- 
stalls the sacred stone of Gramsiri 
in front of the majang and prays 
for prosperity in the now village 
On an auspicious day the whole 
village moves to the new spot and 
offer cooked rice, liquor, and other 
delicacies to thejr ancestors for 
‘occupying the new house 
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‘The typical Juang villages are 
‘ompact settlements, The majang 
I situated preferably in the centre 
of the village, and the houses of the 
Individual families are dispersed 
hhere and there encircling it. There 
|i no regular road which passes bet- 
ween the houses, as the houses are 
not built in regular rows unlike 
tit of the Kondhs. In front of the 
majang. there is speejous ground or 
plaza where the boys and girls 
ance with their ehangu (circular 
musical drum) 


In Pallahara the plan of Juang 
settlement is just like that of 
Keonjhar, but in Dhenkanal the 
Juang villages are made in imita- 
tion of the Oriya villages. Here. 
the village has a definite road and 
the houses are built on both sides 
parallal to each other 


Juang houses are small in size, 
the size of a house varying from 15” 
by 8' to 30" by 10°. Houses as small 
1s just to accommodate a married 
couple and one or two children are 
very common in bill villages of 
‘Keonjhar, but the plains dwellers 
tend to Duild big houses of more 
permanent structures. The walls 
‘of the houses are made of wooden 
pillars stuck vertically close to 
‘each other, and these are plastered 
with cowdung and mud mixed to- 
frether. ‘The roof is thatebed with 
wild grass on the hills, and of dried 
peddy stalks in plains villages. 
Each married couple. has one 
house of its own, the group of 
childsen sleeping in the mafang, 
and the cattle are kept jn a separate 
shed built for them close to the 
sleeping room. Guests and relatives 


take shelter in the majang, and 
after the sons are married new 
hhouses are built for them. Pigs 
and goats are kept in separate sheds 
sade of wooden planks. Sometimes 
the goats are kept in the sleeping 
room, but pigs are always kept 
outside, 


A Juang house is. functionally 
divided into three distinct putts, 
‘each portion having a name of Its 
‘own, One portion is called daala or 
the store section where a wooden 
platform is raised for keeping grains 
land cereals. The portion opposite 
to the daala is called ukusung 
(literally, hearth i Juang dialect) 
‘where a hearth is made for cooking 
daily meals. In between daata and 
‘ukusung is left a small portion 
‘called kelang where paddy is 
ried and husked. This portion 
serves two purposes, Ie. for dry- 
ing and husking paddy’ and for 
affording sleeping accommodation 
to the members of the house. ‘The 
basic plan of the house remains un- 
changed both jn Keonjhar and 
Dhenkanal, except the size and the 
structure. In Dhenkanal the houses 
fre much bigger in size and often 
haave the double roof system. ‘The 
space between the wooden roof and 
the thatched roof is used for storing 
grains and spare household 
appliances. Windows, a new intra- 
ducatjon in Juang’ houses of 
Dhenkanal are stil quite unfamiliar 
to Juang of Keonjhar. 


Contents of a Juang house 


‘The contents of a Juang house 
aarefew. The Juang, who live from, 
Ihand to mouth, have nothing mt 

‘surplus to be stored for the future, 
Just after the harvest and before 
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the Jiang start selling their agri= 
cultural produces for paying off 
the debts, one might find bundles 
of paddy’ and other grains on the 
store portion of the house, But 
this portion soon becomes. empty 
after amonth oF two when the 
Juang start paying off their old 
debts. Loans are liquidated either 
by selling the agficultural produce 
like mustard and rasi or by*paying 
the produce in kind, Except a 
few rich Juangs, others do nat get 
‘surplus of erops for future savings. 


‘The household appliances. of a 
Juang family, though of litle 
market valuo, axe of great use for 
the Juang. These consist of one 
fF two mats, one oF two wooden 
structures serving the purpose of 
pillow, « few earthen eooking pots, 
‘earthen Jars and gourds for fetching 
water, @ few brass oF aluminium 
plates and pols, a few bamboo 
Daskets, « pair of earrying poles 
with stings, about Aye axes of 
varying size, two oF three slekles 
a plough, a yoke, two or three 
hoes, one oF two digging slicks for 
digging roots gd tubers, a pestle 
for busking pity, « slab of stone 
for grinding spices and a bow with 
fa bunch of arrows for hunting 
purposes, Fishing is insignifteant 
to the Juang, ‘They Inve no sh 
ing implements except a few traps 
‘and the fishing rods. Mats of date 
palm leaves are woven by. the 
women and girls in leisure hours 
‘These are used as beds and. the 
spare ones are sold in the market 
Cots of wooden planks or of strings 
are still not so common among the 
Juang, Wooden head-rests are 
made by the men by cutting off the 
chifls of wood from s log and by 
making’ little hallow on its back 
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to accomodate the head, Earthen 
cooking pts and jars ae purchased 
from the market, but the Juang” 
themselves make their” gourd 
vessels. Gups and plates for faking 
‘ally meals ‘are made by "women 
‘who pluck Sal and sar teaves from 
the forest and prepare the eat 
cups und plates. Baskets, icon 
paris for hoe, plough, digging 
Slick, sickle and” arrow 
purhse from the market thoag~ 
the Junng of Pallahara make thet 
ovwn baskets, “Wooden plough, the 
yoke, carrying pole and atrings, 
How and aevow, ete, made by the 
men, "The hoe Is more Important 
than plough forthe hill Juang who 
calivate thelr flelds by Noes and 
‘where ploughing becomes. aimeutt 
fon the hil the women and mon £ 
fmm the soil with. hoes» Digging 
sticks (butuk) and axex (dl) 
se of great importance for the 
uang, who consider these. things 
to be thelr emblem) santok oF 
inta. ‘The axe is a8 indispensable 
to mon as digging-tick are for the 
‘women. Living primarily on gle: 
if economy, a Juang cannot part 
‘with his axe which Is uted “for 
felling trees in connection with 
shifting cultivation, for chopping” 
firewood. and for cutting meat or 
vegetables. While going out a 
Juang would never forget to carry 
fin ase on his shoulder just for 
saety. Likewise, digging vikd 
foots and tubers, which form & 
Imai item of the diet of the bil 
Juang is not possible without 
tiging-tick. "Bows and arrows 
fe oF not of much use except on 
communal hunting occasions, of 
for occasional shooting of beds 
snd beasls. The. Dusking! lever, 
‘which is operated by the feet is not 
common in se except im the plains 


Sve fs daily asked by the women 
isin fed peste. tis 
Ane pas hae 
82 dawn betore the sun rise tends to 
7 malipy and” can feed more 


(ejerang) and ebili (dunkari) are 
Srown for family. consuyptfon, 


Sanitary habits 


AAs described in earlier pages the 
Juang settlements are situated 
imostly on hills save some plains 
village, Streams and rivers are the 
main sources of getting water for 
the Juang. ‘There are wells in 
‘few plains Juang villages, but 
these sells are so insignifleant in 
‘numper that only a very minority 
fof the Juang depend on wells. 
For the water of thelr daily use, 
the Juang have to depend primarily 
fon streams and rivers. On the 
hills, the water of ihe stream is 
‘considerably pure, as most of the 
fountains and” streams flow 

from the hills and the 
settlements are preferably 
‘lose to the source of the streams. 
By the time the river passoss 
through a number of villages. 0 
reach the plains its water gets 
contaminated to a great extent. In 
villages the Juang past 1 
excreta close to the bed of the 
stream and after the rains the 
water is thus polluted. Bathing the 
cows and bulffaos in streams and 
rivers is very common in Juang 
area, which no doubts pollutes the 
water” ‘To add to these, the 
funeral grounds of the Juang 
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situated on “the bank of the 
streams and the rivers, After a 
cropse is eremated the ashes and 
the offerings, ete, are washed by 
the water of the stream and are 
allowed to flow away in the 
fourrent of the stream. ‘This also 
pollutes the water and the 
villages through which the stream 
ppasses"fetch such water for their 
ally use, The Juang, however, 
fare quite habituated to drink sueh 
‘contaminated water and their rgis- 
tance to stomach disease seems to 
be greater than the outsiders. 


‘There are no dofinite pits for 
throwing away the rubbish and 
refuse. After sweeping the houses 
fand the orchards the refuses are * 
thrown away carelessly at the back 
ff the house elose to the mustard 
plots, ‘These places are often 
breeding grounds for innumerable 
fies and other insects, Cowdung 
Js thrown daily in the mustard 
pilots ying elose to the dwellings. 


‘As regards other sanitary habits 
the Juang men are cleaner than the 
‘women. "They take their bath regu 
iy. often twiee « day once in the 
morning before going to work on 
toila and once In the afternoon on 


\ thei clothes daily 
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etter way back home from toilsome 
labour. The women not having 
sullicient clothings cannot wash 
‘The men take 
racked bath in streams. Clothes 
tare washed with soaps purchased 
from market or by boiling them 
with ashes. The plains Juang are 
not doubt more particular in wash 
{ng their clothes than the hill Juang 
‘who never mind it much, 


In dressing their head the Juang = 
fare not so particular like the 
Bhuinya. They comb their hair by 
bamboo combs made by themselves 
{im Keonjhar, and by wooden combs 
purchased from market in Dhenka. 
hal, On the hills the men have 
Ting hele and some anmarried boys 
allow Meir hair to grow to 2 ce 
Tength; but on the plains this 
Gashion f out of date and is tooked 
down upon by others. The men 
‘comb their head daily after bath 
Dut the women comb their hair once 
i twice a month. The glets do it 
‘more frequently on the day 
ftoing to the market, to the fair, or 
while going to their bandh villages 
‘on dancing expeditions. The irle 
make a Ton and cyllindrical bun 


ST Wding a bunch of red and yellow 


‘bons, and decorate their bun 
‘with a Brass hairpin. They use 
Kueum olf (Banigrur ajan), rast oit 
(ramtite ajon). oF mustard il 
Cocoannt ait fs too dear for them 
tose. 


‘The Juang above the age of eight 
to ten years brush their teeth every 
‘morning with sof tooth twigs which 
are collected from the fungle by the 
‘women and the ailrs. The women 
brush thelr teeth while taking bath 
inthe stream. The children are 
fant particular about the time and 


nyt 
the place for defeaton, ‘The alts 
fn the fer band, prefer t past 
‘leet, near the steams, nthe 
ae 


‘The Juang houses are kept clea 
by the women. The floor of the 
‘house is plastered daily with cow: 
dung and red-earth, but the walls 
fare plestered once’ in a week of 
ro. The courtyard and the plaza 
‘swept very rarely. The majang 
plastered by the unmarried gin 
(Gaelanki) once or twice in a week 
‘and positively on 
‘every rival of Festive occasion, 


the plates 

in leat 
cups thade by the women av these 
fre thrown aveay alter use, 


Rice is esteemed to be the Adar 
food by the Juang. Even mee 
without rice, is not considered @ 
heart; meal The plains Juang 
cultivate lowland paddy and thus 
produce ‘more paddy for family 
‘consumption. On the other hand, 
paddy colfivation on the hills is ex 
posed to untimely rains and to the 
ravages of wild animals anda 
Tuang has Inast chance of getting 
‘a bumper paddy harvest from his 
rocky foila led. Hence, unlike the 
plains dwellers they produce varie 
ties of erops like beans, millets and 
pulses which are eaten in live of 
fice. ‘Their dict is also greatly 
supplemented by fruits, roots and 
tubers collected from the jungle. On 
the hills the paddy harvested by an 
average Juang can_ hardly feed him 
land bie family for four to Ave 
months. The:eash-crops such xs 
asl and mustard he produces are 
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‘exchanged for paddy and rice which 
can be eaten far another two oF 
three months, For the remaining 
three to four months the Juang 
have to depend on food collection 
from the jungle. Just after the 
hharvest rice is eaten continuocsly 
or a month or two, but soon after 
this much time js spent in eolleting 
wild tubers and zoots which are 
plenty inthis season. Inv. summer 
jek fruits and mango begin Wo ripe 
‘and these are eaten in plenty for » 
month or two as a. substitute for 
rice. Wild fruits like kenda and 
‘char are so abundant in summer 
that the children spend most of 
their time in the jungle eating such 
fruits, Rainy months are the most 
Inusiest part of the year for age: 
cultural operation and in these 
months the Juang lke to eat well 
Much rice is stored for rainy 
seasons. Mandia cakes, mushrooms 
‘of multiple variety and a few varie 


‘Juang in rainy months. There are 
fs many as forty varieties of roots 
ind tubers, about fifteen kinds of 
freens and about five kinds of 
‘mushrooms eneen by the Juang. 


‘The Juang get_meat by ocea- 
sional hunting. Ceremonial i 

is inaugurated on Amb Nua (new 
‘mango-eating) ceremony. ‘The 
Juang eat the meat of all animal 
fand birds except bear, snake, 
tiger, and vulture. The meat of 
the deer (mirig). sambar (seram) , 
wild goat (kutra), hare  (alang) 
bison sayner) ete, are great, 
Aelicacies. Hunting is never always’ 
fa quaranteed success. For getting 
meat readily to entertain the! 
‘guests oF to prepare festive meals 
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the Juang rear pigs (bulae), goat 
(meram) and chickens (senkoe). 
‘These are also sactificed in rituals 
fan their meat eaten. The bik 
Juang still continue 10 eat, beef 
‘and buffalo meat, but in Dheaka- 
tual beef and buffalo meat are 
strictly prohibitted. 


Methods of food preparation and 
dally dlet system, 

+The dietpattern of the Juang” 
is never systomatic and  standar 
ddized. The type of meal and the ~ 
amount of food they eat vary from 
time to time according to the 
availability of food materials in 
different seasons, Ina feast a * 
Juang can eat rice of as much 
fone mana or more, but’ in his 
hhouse this amount is cooked for 
four to five persons, An ordinary 
meal consists of a leaf cup of 
cooked:tice and some alt, Some 
times, wild greens collected by the 
‘women are boiled with a lithe tur- 
meric and mustard to serve a8 
curry. Occasionally, daf may also 
be cooked af the pulkes whieh the 
Juang grow on their eld. Vege 
tables tike pumpkin (bo!tala), gourd 
(suku), beans (ima) and aru, ee, 
cultivated by Juang, are cooked 
ccarry. The Juang have two terms 
for eating and drinking, but for 
eating rice they ute the work 
‘drinking’. This is because, in the 
Jong past, when the Jnang produced 

tle rice and were spending most 

‘of their time jn the “jungle ; they 
used to boil rice into gruel and 
‘used to drink such gruel as their 
main item of food. Rice is never, 
‘washed before itis cooked, and the 
gruel is not thrown away. After * 
eating rice the Juang drink the 
‘gruel (dak foana). 
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Greens and vegetables are always 
boiled with a lite salt, a little 
turmeric paste and with mustard, 
the last two things being produced 
by themselves. Oil is stored to 
cook meat. ‘The Juang extract oil 
from rasi (ramtia), cultivated by 
them and from kusum  (bangeur) 
seeds collected from the jung 
Meat is usually cooked by boiling 
‘and adding the gruct of the rice 08 
ts juice, but it may also be eaten by. 
roasting on embers. Extra meat 
fan be stored by sinoking it oF by 
drying it in the sua. Almost all the 
parts of an animal are eaten, except 
the horns, the hooks, and the hairs. 
"The skin, guts, stomach, brain, 
tongue, and hearts of the animal 
are cotidored extremely tasteful 
+ Fish is rousted and eaten and may 
dye stéred Jor future use by smoking 
ton the fre or by drying iin the 
sun, Maize Juan) both green and 
ripe, are eaten 9fter roasting on 
faabers, but can also be husked and 
Dolled after itis dried. Cakes are 
prepared by grinding maize into 
powder, and liquor may also. be 
prepared by boiling maze grains. 
Green jack fruit is eaten roasted or 
boiled but the ripe ones are liked 

J Tby all,” Mango is eaten both raw 
tind ripe,*but the kernel is stored 
for preparing cakes in rainy 
months, Fruits are always eaten 
raw, The roots and tubers a 
felthér boiled or ane rasted on 
fire. Some kinds of wild pottato 
taste hitter and therefore elaborate 
steps are taken to make thet ed 
Die and tasteful 


Cakes (alak) do not constitute & 
regular item of the Juang diet. 
‘These ate prepared on festive and 
ceremonial occasions for eating and 
for distributing among the relatives, 


‘The girls prepare egkes to present 
fs gifts to thelr bandh boy-friends, 
Ree cakes are very common, but 
cakes made of manda, — maize, 
mango kernel, gangei, and a few 
other erops are more tasteful than 
rice cakes, Cakes ate prepared 
either by steaming them in earthen 
pots, or by roasting them on. fire 
after rapping thé paste in sal oF 
ari leaves, 

‘The adults take two meals « day, 
fone at noon and one at night; but 
the children eal thrice or four tes 
4-day. ‘They are given more to eat 
fay they cannot stand starvatio 
Besides eating thelr shares, the 
childen may also eat with "their 
parents when the parents take their 

Tho Juang are extremely addin 
ted totiquor, but the hill Juang ave 
‘more habituated in drinking thom 
the plains Juang. In Dhenkanal, 

we tribal counell of the Juang 
prohibits drinking Nqwor on ond 
Inary occasions, Liquor is drunk 
only during marsiage and festive 
‘oceasions and during religious rites. 
In Keonjhar liquor is taken more 
fis am Intoxiennt sthan as food, 
Liquor is drunk during rituals and 

warriage after itis offered to. the 
ancestors, It has five uses forthe 
Fung 


(1) Liquor is drunk as an intoxi 
ceant just for pleasure to forget the 
‘rials nd tribulations of life and 
to get temporary relief 

(2) Tt js used ax medicine, The 
mola liquor is believed to. drive 
‘out cold and headache. 

(3) In Pallahara khajurl (date 
pal) liquor is taken three to four 
times daily more to satisfy hunger 
than to get intoxieation, 
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(4) Liquor is indespensible for OF all varieties, iquor prepa 
fituals. In rituals and on festive out has 
‘occasions liquor is offered to the while mohua liquor 
imncestors and the deities to Keep to be the most sacred and most 
thom in good temper and there by int 

set their blessings for-plenty and can be 
prosperity. In plains villages of Keonjhar, the 


(6) Liquor bas high social value 
‘The guests and. relatives are Kolbas 
entertained with fiquor. It is 
pleasant to drink liquor in a eigen 
Group. Liquor is also used to - “quer in rituals and on other 


‘ 
ceremonial and festive occasions 
faltgate quarrels and confiels, = 
Rete cuca Stage Ie Palla ody common 
te brothers tablish that it constitutes an item inthe 
are an Iter rival for aay diet of the Juang. Juang 
a: seitements in. Pallahara are bult 
under date-palms, and each family < 
thas date-palms and palmyra palms 
of its own, Toddy” is calracted 
Liquor is purchased from the 
Iiquot shops estabished by the Erp care lirn ng fren 
local Sundht, bat In some vitages children and adults drink {tthe 
In Keonjhar’ the Juang. prepare °F ourstines a day, 
their own ‘gue. ‘The "Jaane 
drink ax inany as six varieties 
Hlquor such a ‘Tobacco is extremely popular 
among the Juang which Is smoked 
for chewed with time, In Keonjhar 
Motus tiquoe called arkhi, ad Pallahara, the Juang grow 
i fobaceo fn their mustard plot and 
beer known as handia store it for the year. ‘They smoke 
erat tanec by rong with seven, 


When relatives py hit i 
Juang greets them and” presenta 
tobacco and so leaves as Toke 
of expec. Tn Dhenkanal, on the 
(iv) Liquor made from cereals. other and, such Kind of smoking 
ike ckopeng, haat, and 1 looked down upon, ‘The Juana 
Hide ee here, ltheramoke idl purchased 
from the Toca shops and market, 
(0) Today or hile’ mada or chew tobacco lenves with Ie, 
cr 
tobacco, and they have to depend 
(vi) Salap mada, extracted from on the market for this as they ag 
pal teen. Aowot catsate tobacco. 


(ii) Liquor made from maize 
‘or juani mada. 


apisast Ef 


Ane sum up it can be said that 
The Juang struggle hard to get their 
food by cultivating felds and by 
leaning methods. Collection of 
wild greens, fruits, roots and tubers, 
‘hunting and cecasional fishing are 
the various methods of gleaning 
which supplement their diet. 


Health and Hygience 


‘The Juang are fairly strong and 
‘stout and they bear a sound phy- 
sigue. They vary from tall to 
short in stature, but most of them 
are of medium size. The hill, 
Juang are comparatively more 
stronger and more free from 
diseases than the Juang of the 
plains. The strong body built of 
the hill Yuang may be accounted 
for thelr low starch and 
high protein diet. The bill Juang 
feat less rice than the Juang-of the 
plains, and the major part of their 
let consists of fruits which are 
faten raw, the roots, tubers and 
the greens which are roasted oF 
‘and meat of the birds and beasts 
‘These provide more protein to 
them than rice, Whatever 
Fie a Juang eats contains 
more vitamin than the rice 

< "we cay The rice, hushed 
by their women, contains. much 
of its brown coating. Rice is 
never washed before it is cooked, 
‘and the gruel is never thrown avay 
after it is. boiled. The gruel is 
highly nutritious and the Juang 
drink it after every meal. 


Various parts of an animal, whieh 
fare thrown away by us are of 
great nutritive value to the Juang. 
‘The lever, brain and intestines of a 
‘goat, for example are eaten by all 
Fuangs. 


places become slumpy and malarial 
breeding flies and mosquittos. The 
Juang have developed a strong, 
registance for such elimate, but at 
time they fall prey to malaria 
Some are chronical sufferers of 
stomach troubles (ip kasu). Head: 
ache (bakap kasu) is occasional, 
Dut certain skin diseases like yaws 
fand itches are all pervading in 
Juang areas. 


‘The Juang give multiple reasons 
to account for their ailments, A 
few may attribute the factors of 
‘untimely bath and irregularity. in 
taking food for bodily complains, 
‘but most of them believe in the 
power of unseen forces in creating 
troubles. According to them some 
diseases are caused due to the 
"evil-eyes", some due to the play 
of black magic by witches or sor 
cerers, and some other are caused 
if the family ancestors and the 
spirit dwelling on the hills and 
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are displeased. Persons 4h ayo 
a he normal way of living whiel 
Violating soctal taboos are believed the Juang does not like to abide, —* 


Wo suffer from acute diseases. 

yy. AM! these considerations pre: 
Head-ache is caused by insigaif sent the Juang from going to. di 
fant spirits, and itehes are due (0 —jensaries and force them seek the 
personal uncleanliness, ‘Stomach {raditional, methods. for” curing 


trouble, whether temporary or diseases. 
chronie is believed to be brought 

to the body of the sufferer by his 
family ancestors ot by malevulen 
pints, If displeased, the nnces: 
tors, and the spirits may. also 
ake one to sulfer from fever 
Sorcerers and witches, may inflict 
serfous illness, and thereby eau: 
eng death to the vietim, ‘They 
‘xe also capable of playing their 
Lisek magic on the offsprings of 
tele enemy who die in young age. 


he traditional methods of « 
ing diseases consist of such rites 
like detecting the cause of the 

disease by divination, offering 

chicken and liquor to the offen: q 
ders, and to blow-off the disease 

‘the forces creating hodily: com 

plaints, Use of herbs and other 

‘oral medicines fs not known to 

the Juang, and there is no tad 

tional medicine:man in the, Juang 

society. The witch divfher-cum 
tmedicine-manealled Raulin is 


For curing diseases the Juang popular in Bhuinya.sbciety. “A 
xdly take the help of the phy: few Jungs have learnt this art 

siciang or Believe ia the eleacy trom the Bhuiyan 

‘of modern medicine. ness is 

Delieved to the caused by mostly The most common andthe 
malevolent spirits and unless widespread method of cuting 

these spirits are properly propi- stomach troubles is by branding 

tated with sacrifices and offer- (he belly. A piece of iron rod fs 

ings. one may not hope for yeated in the burning. fame and 

Gulek recovery There are very ig branded twice or thrice around . 
fow dispensaries in Juang areas he lly which Teaves. indelible. 
tv one in Gonasika to attract. the qrarka on the akin, It ie believed "+ *” 
Juang for the use of modern hat this euron all the stontel 
inedieine. ‘The Juang, in general, youbles 


hhave litle patience to use medi- 
nes regularly and walt for re 

vever is caused due to the 
covery. They hope to be recover Fever i n 
CA innedintely after taking one attack of some malevolent spirits 
for two doses of medicine. “When of due to the displeasure of | the 
the medicine docs not cure them ancestors: hence for curing fever 


in a-day or two the doubt about reessary to propitiate the 
the efficacy of 'modern medicine offenders properly and satisty 

foes stronger in thelr mind, An- them by offering chickens, liquor, ¢ 
Ether reason for their apathy to. tobacco, ete. Before curing the = 
‘yards modern medicine is due to disease itis frst necessary to detect 


the fact that it prescribes definite the offender. The Raulia mea- 
_aiet and puts other restrictions. in sures three reeds of twelve fngers i 
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ih. He utters the names of all 
he spirits one by one and mea: 
sures the reeds. When the name 
of the spirit responsible for  erea- 
ting fever is uttered the lenth of 
the reeds increases and the Rau 
Wa dotects the real evil-maker 
Such test may also be applied to 
dotect if any one in the village 
played mischief to bring illness to 
somebody. In this ease the offen: 
der, fhe is found to be one af 
‘the villagers is flned a few rupees 
and in serious eases of witcheralt 
land sorcery, the olfender is expel: 
ed from. the village. On the 
‘other hand, if the evil maker is 
aun to be w spin, arrangement 


is made to propitiate it, 
sufferer contributes one or two 
chikens, a mana of rice, tobacco 
and other necessaries to the Ran 
iq and the Raulia offers. such 
things to the spirit by sacrificing 
the chicken. This cures tha 
fever of the sulferer. 


Some Jaung suffer due to the 
repented eath of thelr children, 
Some ‘witches or some evil-minded 
ancestors might be doing this to 
lake revenge on the family” fo 
past quarrels or conflicts. ‘To 
provent such premature death the 
childs eatemonially nde 
over 10 the villagers 


CHAPTER IV 


‘The Daily Life of the Juang 


Before goung deep into the detaits 
of Juang food-gathering pursuits 
‘and other agricultural activities, it 
Is necessary, at the outset, to give 
1 picture of Juang daily life around 
their hearth and home and around 
their flelds and forest 


‘The first crow of the cocks rouses 
the Juang from slumber and marks 
the Beginning of theie daily activi. 
tes. The aten come to the majang 
to get themselves warm by the 
‘moajang fire. They smoke their 
countrymade cheroot leisurely sitt 
‘ng around the fire and diseuss 
topics of daily occurrence or 
‘matters concerning village life. The 
women folk lean the house and 
the sheds and go to the stream for 
fetching water. Coming bock from 
the stream they sit down to husk 
paddy by their hand operated husk 
ing pestle. It is commonly believed 
bby. the Juang that paddy huskea 
Defore the sun-rise amounts to more 
quantity and ean feed more mem 
bers. The children gather around 
and start playing together or enjoy 
the warmth by liting 2 small fire 
near the plura or near thelr court 
yard. 
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AAs soon as the rays of the rising 
sun peep out from the distant 
Ihorizon and fall on huts and houses 
the men may leave to plough their 
fields situated not far away from 
the village. If they intend 10 go to 
work on their distant tyia Ads 
they wait till Uhe food is prepared: 
for them, After the men leave to 
plough nearby fields oF to. fetch 
firewood from the nearest jungle, 
the women keep themselves. busy 
{in cooking food, preparing leat cups 

thing wtensils and 
sks 


As the men return from thelt 
‘morning work the women give thems 
© toothe-twig and a gourdful of 
water to wash their teeth. Theo 
ladies go to the stream sand come * 
‘back with pitchers-ful of water 
after their hath. Men folk also 
for a bath end return back after a 
while, The children are fed first 
sand the adults are given cooked rice 
‘or boiled roots and tubers a8 their 
meal. As soon as they finish 
eating, they ight their alia 
{cheroots) and collect the agricul- 
tural implements to carry with 
them to their foffa field. In the 
meanwhile, the women eat thelr 
‘meals, bundle wp the extra food 


G 
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| 5 Saad get ready to accompany thelr ng. ‘The aten, while ama belt 7 
.  tmsband for the day's toil. They time in the majang discussing the 
work on ther lds for the whole events of ther dally fo tithe 
(day, he men ploughing or sowing meals are ready. As 900 ab ctok- 
tects, and the women transplant, ing in done he housewife dat 
tng, tiring of ite clads of earth tes the med into dete shares 
{'"iqtrocky pordons of the land with keeping each share, is eat cups 
t? a hoe, weeding out grass, debush- made by her, A call from inside 
tng extn and unnecessary growths breaks. up the group and hungry 
of toes and bus, raping cops, ~ Junngs goo partake, of thle 
ff Ylping thelr husband in ober meals. The untoareied. boys! eat 
| reat work thelr food and taking thelr mate 
with them go back tothe majong 
= spmeeed for ayscutural work 


{ng their food and lay their bodies 
‘on the plam leaf mats to forget the 
tolls and termolts of the day und 
the spell of the night's skumber. 


groupssof. men and women, with 
digging. sticks and baskets go 0 
the forest to search for roots, fruits 
fand tubers, Besides digging out 


fools and tubers the men try to ‘The unmarried boys and gle 
| earch for honey and wild oggs OF may like to enjoy the sweetness of 
shoot some birds or beasts, The tife by engaging themselves in 


‘women pluck sal and slarl Yeaves —ehangu danee. At mes they sing 
find collect tooth-twigs for family and dance breaking the 
use) On their way back home the night will the wake of the day, 
they bring loads of Mrewood from the general praMtice isto cont 

€ ‘the jungle to cook the meals at nye the dance tll the dead of the 
night. hight and then retire for sleep. 


‘ AAs soon as the sun begin to set 
‘nv the: western horizon and before Dpfyiaton of Labour between 


\ the darkness envelopes the earth all ‘the Sexes 
| including the men and women, and 
3 the boys and girly retum home. In Juang Soclety the men and 
; ‘Those who return:from folla Meld women work together in theit 
| ~ munke a litle time to bring a bunch struggle for existence, The 
+ of ftewood or pick some leaves. women always co-operate-widh the 
‘The women hurry’ up to the men In eking out thele ie, ut 
| streams and bring water for cook- certain types of work ate tabooed 
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for women in the formal structure 
of the society, Likewise, men are 


also not expected to do a set of 
activities which are considered 10 
he the work of the weaker sex 


Atnast 3 
ed 
seribe the division of tabour be: 
tween the sexes in Juang society, 
Instead of giving a long description, 
the work of the men and women 
an be summarised in the follow- 


Hence, it i quite necessary to de- ing table . 
rp ‘TABLE 2 s 
Divison of Labour between the Sexes 
SL Nature‘anditypes 0° Sex doing Remarks ’ 
No. work the work i 
oO) @ o O) 
1 “Agricultural Work: 
Ploughing oe Mea. T booed for women , 
Horio Men and Women Preferably by wom 
Sowing Men ++ Tubooed for women + 
Weeding Men and Women More by women» 
Degra sing ++ Women 
|. Debushing Men and Women 
Reaping the crop Men an! Women 


ying erops home 


Felling own trees from 
voila 


Harvesting 


Storing the grains. in 
straw bundle 


Manouring flotds 


Men and Women 


Men 
Men and Women 
Men 2 


‘Men and Women 


Men ciety on shoulder 
and, Women "catty on 
head. 


‘Women occasionally help 


Men by bullock and 
ome by ert + 


Never ty worren 


‘Considered to be the work 
of women in. Keonjhar 


but “that” of men in 
Dhenkaral. 
2 Food Quest 
Collecting #0.0¢8 ard Men and Women Preferably by women 
tubers : 
> Catching birds. Men ++ Women cannot catch as, 

Uiey cannot climb up 
trees, 

Bringing honey Men Ditto 


a0 Maegpmit! ag Os ag 
ft evel” Se 
® ° © © 
* Fishing ‘Men and Womcn Men by fishing-rods, wo- 
wren by hand 
pg ie Torr ron 
Ciawewon sm oie 
¥ Plucking leaves from the Women Not done by men 
Setanta = 
‘ow ‘inte eon 
tate “Now don ya 
He yon Meveayeo inti 
; Toate oy eee oe 
Oo Mite Ment! Woes 
1 lg be ie" Mom ss Me dota 
afap nd Woo vie 
Mug val Won bite 
4 rst Pein 
Conn evn! Mana Wane 


Serving food 


Rituals and Rites 
Worshiping deities 


Slaughtering and sacri 


m fig tots snd 


Liquor ritual, 


Women, Never done by men 
Women... Not done by men 
‘Men and Women Cooking in the family is 


Men and Women Women inthe family and 
‘men in feasts, * 


Men Occasionally by wome 
who. often au 
Priests after the death of 


their husband. 
Never by worien 


Mea 


Men and Women Wome patie only on 


28 sos 
Sk» Noture and types of Sex doing Remarks 
No. sone the work He 
o c) c) CO} 
96 Bovertainment 
Dance ++ Men and Wome, Men dance with changu 
Women danse as per 
tune Tones and 
‘hong rth of men. 
Singing + Meo snd Women Only men siog in changu 
dace Only ene ie 
Both boys and pt nog 
aa songs. 
Two things can be deduced Economie Lite 


from the above table which 
throw glimpses on the position of 
women in the society. Firstly, it 
Is noticed that men are entitled 10 
‘do more outdoor work while most 
of the works concerning the hear 
‘th and home are meant for the 
women. The men being stronger 
can do work like ploughing felis, 
which requires greater physical 
strain, while the domestic work of 
‘the women are comparatively 
light and leisurely. ‘The women 
due to thelr practical difculties in 
‘carrying babies and undergoing 
periodical ritual uncleanliness 

not participate in all outdoor work 
Secondly, certain work of the 
men like ploughing fleWds, bunting. 
hhouse building, thatehing roof and 
sowing are striclly tabooed for 
women, but the fact that those 
“Which are considered tobe 
work of the women can also 
be performed by men under 
‘unavoidable circumstances shows 
that the freedom of the 
women is much more limited 
than the men in sphere of, work 
and way of life. S 


The economy of the Juang is in 
transition and it shows a” wide- 
‘spread variation in Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal and Pallahara. The 
Juang of Pallabara have been 
compelled to leave up shifting 
cultivation under the restrictions 
Imposed upon them by the Forest 
Department. They cultivate 
some guda and irrigated paddy 
land but the yield can hardly 
feed them for “the whole yea 
Hence, they have tuken recourse 

fas the main source 
of their livelihood. 


M4 Dhen- 
anal proper, and Kamaskhya- 
nagar are plain dwellers cultiva- 
fing low land paddy. fies ike 
the neighbouring Oriyas. They 
Ihave left cultivating toil land 
long since and are not familiar 
‘with basketry. ‘Their average 
‘economic standard is by no means 
of a high standard as the land 
they possess in pretty meagre and 
they are easily exploited by the 
cdever Oriyas who instigate them 
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‘oo se vay te and for little food gatherers collecting “fruits, 
aE eee eee its ia 
eee ee rane Se ee anki fd 
‘ers or daily wage earners. ae, body and soul together. 
ejpen rebate ge 

pl intipmneel ep Bp 

eases aacua; cee oa eae 
ia fener ean al ib 
aged bog pm rene reliecperg rome 
ane cae Tee om eel Se een Pacis 


Ulling their land by the traditions) tar ae goit with, di 
‘age-old. met ‘Neither do they ‘soil with digging stick 
auerargy toes and hoe with iron blades, In 


have enough permanent paddy 

Foie, nor alo they Know baske- courte of fime with the Increased 
{ry to eupplement their economy. popalation pressure and the thm 
Considering the varying economy gration of nonJuang families to 
af the Sua, daveb carer, Juang vgs the Jan ert the 
eae he Gg Blane peapentorspaeopee 
acta of this conan adopted it om their pod land. The 


their livelihood. Juang economy beginning from 
7 és ~ food gathering through shifting 
a ‘eltivation by hoes to plough eulti 

Soures of Livelihood vation and settled agriculture has 


considerably affected their socio: 
In old days, when the Juang a 
Se ee aes teat SESS, Sow oaths 
sa ta tte tethoed partly reper to describe the methods of 
from tilivating forest land, 30d 
partly from hunting, Sshing, and 
Toot colection. After the» break 
+g upol thelr ditional economy 
+ they have adopted a8 ceanomy 
‘which fs more elaborate than 
ve Hot Se, Ti ree, Ths sag eration of Oot 
{ir nptctore, 2) ‘Cleaning, (@) wand. Wt ciled tobe chase, named 
‘Hunting, (4) Fishing, (5) Basketry, after the podu land which is called 
{Oy Ania Husbandry, (7) Trade (ola, ¢kan, nol, and gud depend 
fa bnrer, and (8) Wage earnine ing om the year of its cultivation 
Before describing the toifa land 
snd the methods of shifting cul 
~ — Agricatture vation it is estential to state the 
Shifting cittiration ts the matin UPt of ln owned ant cobvated 
cea entang aricaltare. DY the Juang and the anseiaed 
‘Ghigmany the Feang were primarily cornerhip patter 


+ apisast . 


¢ r i. TaBLE No. 3 * 
Type of land and the Associated Ownership Pattern 


No. ‘Type of ta 


1 Tila or jungle land cleared for Individually owned As soon as the 

The fest Year cultivation, fs long as” the ‘land it Jft for 
person cultivates following it 

f reverts back to. 
thy village 


- ownethi. 
2 Bkan oF the pod land shared. Dito Dito ? 
tortie hte avon 
3 land cutivated Dito Ditto 
; thyean 
~ 4 Gude; 0% the open patches ot ito Dit 


fallowed land ‘culdvated. for 
extra barvest, ‘sue land 

fre hundly any Bip trees 
for thick bushes to. be. cut * 
fown or cleared for cultivae 


5 Bakadl or kitshen- yar d.e ns Individually owned ka 
Where maize and mustard are 
© Bila, or Jami, the irignted dite 


ructed 


‘Owned by the village 


‘The above table which states a patch is cultivated for two oF 

the land ownefship system provail> three years it is left for fallowing 

ing among the Juang of Keonjhar for two to three years, Such plots “+ 
has its Limitations among the Juang however, cannot be termed as folla 

of Dhenkanal. The Juang of flelds inthe strict sense of the term, 
Dhenkanal have loft their fola cul- as there are no big trees on such 

‘i ind have taken up settled plots and felling trees, an import 
‘agriculture, The types of land ant phase of shifting cultivation 

they possess are bila or irrigated is. not carried on such plots 
paddy plots and bakadi or Kitchen Moreover, unlike the folla plots of 
warden, The patches of land the Juang of Keonjhar, the toila 
where they grow vegetables and Innd in Dhenkanal are owned hy 
certain varieties of oilseeds are individual families for good; and 
called (oila. A family having such village ownership on such iand is 
a piot divides it into cortein completely absent, Guda plots. 
patches and cultivates one patch are also owned individually "and 
every year on rotation basis, After often guda and toil lands are 
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eQnonymous terms for the Juang Certain plots are salso allot, to 
‘of Dhenkanal. ‘The forest is the the unmarried boys (kangerki) 
property of the Government and nd girls (selanki) and to the village 


ie etuang of ‘this place have lost aba whole to De cultivated on 
their traditional vights over the communal basis. The kangerki 
om land selanki cultivate folla to pur- 
chase gifts for their bandh 

f and to feed 

Phases of shifting cultivation them on their visits to their villages 
+ the land for on dancing expedition, The yield 

‘owned by the from tae village communal» plot 

Village andl after iti distributed to | cultivated by the villagers is used 
Individual family heads for eultiva id relatives, 10 


tion, the ownership is transferred revenue and 
from the village to the individuals to meet other contigent expenses 

Tor a period of two, three or four 

years, Every year, new tolla plots 
‘which have completed eight to te 

years rotation eyele and are eonsi 
fered proper for cultivation are 
allocated to individual families by 
the Nagam (priest) and Ardhan 
(secular-head) on the, Bhuia 
Bandha day of Pus Punet ritual 
‘On Pus Pune, the villagers ussen 
Iie in front of the Majong and the 
Nagam sprinkles water over the 
Sillagers wishing health and. happi 
hess for the new year. AIL shout 
tis “haribol” and listen to the eho 


Alter the folla plots are alloted 
to family heads steps are under 
taken to fell trees from such plot 
he Nagam frst cuts down a tree 
ceremonially from his tolla, follow: 
{ng which others begin to ext down 
trees and bushes from their 
respective plots leaving a few here 
find there to serve the purpose of 
‘supporters for beans and other 
creepers, This phase of eutting 
down trees from folla_ plots is 
called Taka dellak (lity cutting 
field). 


‘The next phase consists of burn 

‘he forest Lying in the direetion ing the trees and Bushes which 
from where the echo is heard is is called punja poda, ‘The small 
considered auspicious for the branches and treo trunks are 
current year's foila clearings. allowed to dry up in the heat of the 
Nxt day, the villagers headed by blazing sun and as. soon as they 
the Nagam and Ardhan proceed on are properly dried the entire cut: 
the stipulated direction and select tings reset om fre. If any thing is 


a'site for foila cultivation, ‘The left unburnt, these are piled 
Nagam is given «plot first and together around the standing un- 
then, the Ardiian is alloted bis felled trees and fire is set to them. 
Share, After this, the Prajas The Nagam first sets a patch of his 
meaning the villagers)) are given foila on fie ceremonially following 
patches of toila land, Exch family’ whom others. start the work om 
Frgdven as ach toila lands as it their own plots. Both men 
‘Con cultivate and the Nagam puts and women_veork together in burn 
Jurk ott a tree. with his axe {ing toila which takes about a week. 


@emareate the boundry Tines for two depending on the size of the 


2 fois avimast 


ee 
plot“Ashes axe mot spread over 
the'fleld for the cuttings were 
‘already distributed evenly over the 
plot, Besides, ploughing and rains 
help in spreading the ashes all 
lover the field. The bushes, trees 
fand branches thus eut- down and 
turned into ashes not only help ia 
clearing the patch to let the san 
light fall on the” erops, but also 
serve as manure for the Held. 


‘The tolla Meld is now ready for 
ploughing. ‘The even and flat 
portions are ploughed with plough 
bby men, but the women use a hoe 
10 dig up soil im the roeky places 
‘where plough cannot be used. 
Some Juangs, who have no cattle 
to plough their toile depend solely 
‘on hoe eultivation.. 

‘The Juang do not allot separate 
plots for different crops: they sow 
a variety of grains in one plot, On 
toila they sow rasi (a Kind of oil: 
seed) in the first phase and dibble 
seeds of beans on, the heaps of 
ashes round the ‘standing dried 
trees. Sowing rasi, it inaugurated 
by the Nagam who performs 
‘minor ritual in his field and broad: 
fasts rasi seeds all over the tala 

After the first. shower of rains 
the seeds sprout and the entire fed 
Js covered. with green 
‘The rains also help the growth of 
grass and other wild bushes which 
obstruct the growth of the crops 
Steps are, therefore, undertaker to 
‘weed the unnecessary plants and 
cut down the overgrowth bushes 
Men, women and children take part 
{in debushing. This completes the 
‘work on foila till the crop ie 
hharvested and brought home, as 
watching over the fleld before the 
hharvest Is not necessary for rasi 
crop. : 


‘The agricultural operations on™ 


‘kan, mala, guda and bakadi lands 
may be described briefly. When 
the harvest on fila is over and the 
Aleld is cultivated for the second 
time in the next year it is called 
ekan. Paddy is “the chief crop 
sown on ekan and a variety of 
crops and vegetables including 
‘kalart, akoyang,jinjari, kasalak, 
‘pumpkin gourd, sara, khengra, 
Jani, and Rhudu are sown oll over 
the fleld. Gourd and cucumber 
‘seeds are planted around the dried 
lees and the creepers rest on the 
dried branches. Khudu,  jinjari. 
akoyang and kasalak, ee. are sown 
‘around the borders as hedges. 
Before ekan is cultivated, women 
and girls root out the griss and 
houshes before ploughing. After 
the sowing of paddy, the bishes 
and wild grass grow up again and 
prevent free growth of the useful 
Plants. Hence these are again, 
rooted out. Women and girls take 
major role in such work but they 
are also helped by men. 


As the paddy on ekan begins to 
fipen, the Juang take much pain to 
watch over the crop. As the felds 
fare mostly situated far away from 
the village and are oftensopen to 
the ravages of wild birds and 
beasts, the Juang build small 
watching eabins in the centre of 
their ekan and sleep there at night 
driving away the wild animals by 
shouting loudly, by. throwing 
stones or pebbles at them, or by 
‘making a fire under their machan, 
Elephants are driven out by 
lighted torches of soft firewood. 
To guard the crops from wild 
‘animals and evil spirits and with « 
view to get bumper harvest, Juangs 
workship various deities’ at the 


epi er oa tl lena 
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‘"Pirha Puja ritual, but while repo- 
ing full faith in "their gods the 
Juang donot stop their own elforts 
to wach over the ffeld and to 

~~ protect the crop by setting traps. 

In some villages, the entire ekan of 
the village is fenced all round by 

‘wooden -palisades leaving some 

passages to allow the entrance of 

‘the wild animals into the  leld 

Near such passages the Juang set 

lever or dead-fall_ traps to catch 

‘and kill the intruders, 


Reaping and harvesting are done 
by the members of both the sexes, 
though women play an important 

role in reaping the erop with 


sickle. The bundles of yi 

carried to the threshing oor boti——7 
‘by men and women and before the 

crop is brought home the Juang 
perform Gundadia ritual on their 
respective flelds offering shares to 
‘the local deities and to thelr 
ancesters. 

Cultivation on nala, guda and 
bakadi involves the processes which 
fare almost identical with those 
applied on toila and ekan, but the 
crops harvested from each type of 
field are different, ‘The following « 
{table states the types of crops 
harvested from each type of land, 


ae TABLE No. 4 
‘Types of Land and the Crops Harvested 


«No. Types of land 


“Crops Harvested 


Remarks 


1 Tella 


+ Restor als! (niger) Bhi, ot olathe, Rarely paddy or 
tnd sna tks cropeand teas mith aby 6 
‘oars 


be sown 


2 Poly one toe 
eet cee 
Ss ee 
Fe rls mil I el tad 
* Fail fertile nala can be 


culivated. fortwo 
‘consecutive years, 


4 apipast 
A 
OFT the Yhases of shifting and seed is sown before rains. They 
\_suitvation, feling trees and ill, Juang never ‘manure their 
weeding paddy plots are the paddy plots, but in Dhenkanal they 
Tongest™ agricultural processes. take pain to manure the paddy 
Felling down trees require much elds to increase the ferility of the 
‘physical strain and the work takes land. ‘The Juang donot transplant 
About a month or more. At this paddy, and after the paddy plants 
Stage some tich families employ are grown up they  cross-caltivate 
parties of labourerg from their own their plots and weed the grass and 
kins group to cut down trees froia extra paddy seedlings. The paddy 
their fleld. A calendar of agricultu- leds are much less open to the 


ral eyele will be given in subsequent _ ravages of wild animals in Dhenka- 
pages to show month-wise agricul- “nal, and hence the Juang of 
tural operations Dhenkanal do not take pains to 
wateh their erops at night before 

a, Pelatpaty Gabe the harvest. On the other hand; 


‘The techniques of low land the few irrigated paddy plots of 
‘paddy cultivation are quite familar the hill Juang are often situated in 
to the Juang of Dhenkanal and are the heart of the Jungle whieh. is 
‘not quite unknown to the Juang of the abode of wild animals. “Unless 
Keonjhar, The Juang living in they take pains to keep constant 
the plains villages of Keonjhar have watch over these flelds and drive 
Irrigated paddy plots, and those away wild animals they can hardly 
welling on hills have’ constructed except to reap a good harvest. The 
few such plots on or near the various agricultural operations 
bed. ‘The low land paddy. carried on different types of land 
plots are ploughed twice or thrice are stated in the following table. 


No. ions Months when done Remarks 
Drs, Aastra operations 


rae 3 4 3 
T Tolle Feling res ebroary-March 
Boring April-May 
Plougbiog May-June 
Sowing July 
Debushing Angast 
Watching ‘November 
5. Harvestiog December 
2" Bhan Dograssing ‘Apel 
Proughing May-June 


Sowing. July 


‘ Economic Lire 


ri hee 
‘ i 2 3 4 5 
: Debug and essing Sopiember- October 
Waeing Novatbor Desoto i 
Niirewues NoventorDecuabet 
3 ha roveing May : 
Sowing June ie ue 
Watclog Novant e 
Marve _ NowaberDecenber 
cia ge sl i 
5 Rated Mowsing paddy ine is 
oot iy a 
Waehiag Sptonber , : 
Pathey September if 
Beauageciaed = Oncber if 
le Mra Apa 4 
: Poupiag aemeptans 
-L gomi Same i 
Covell) oa! 
Wa vets ‘Anjo Sete 
De wecieg Olea oe 
J Seer Deane 
Die (6 se cper PU Maire tru and aber and he Juang ot 
timduate bape to feo enna D1 AnPage gales age: toptar 
PTR as ade as antl te hee aeaad in opel 
Blaser ihe roe of be’ <cting fetga ame oop 
ea icars in poe tare ine peer neyo a 
‘The Juang haye also no control Jost their interest for the wild 


fruits and roots. Infact, their food 
ely supplemented by roots 


‘over parasite Inge 
other pests, whieh rin Uke crops, 


Considered trom hs agp, tale Lian cGUGtTd Prout faa 
caivation is more. -suscepibie 10. and foot eolgtion if an nd 
Angeatds of Nature than the lowland! pensable phase of duang economle 
poly exttivatlos Iie. On hills, the poorer Juang 
{amites depend on food collection 

Gteaning for as to elght months in yet, nd 

Jn food old days the Juang were the plains Juang stil continue to 
primarily foodsgatherers. The old go to the jungle dn search of roots 
+ Juang informants sometimes narr- and tuber, "The following table 


fate how tho forest around the Juang gives a ish agme of tho edibles 
‘country was once rich with roots, collected from june. 


apinast 


Table No.6 é 
ood materials colle rom Jungle 

No. Main Hem va Name of the hing colected 

1 Rootrand Tien. Bago, Baio, Tela Ag, al, Tima, 

‘Saidak, Jarae, Ajang. sa 

2 Fruits Tere, Kun Jam, Ale, Kents, Lanta 

2 “+ Kula, Alen, Chakand, Langs 

‘ : 

5 ; 

6 a hinets = 


"The food materials collected timang are plenty in summer, while 
from the forest have seasonal varia- hasan is dug only in the rainy 
tion, Fruits ere plenty in summer, It is necessary, therefor 
while mushrooms are available to give a table showing the months 
Guring rainy season, Availability of the year and the kinds of wild 
‘of roots and tubers is also purely fruits, roots and tubers collected in 
seasonal. For example, bayam and each month. 


Table No.7 
“Months of the year and the types of Fruits, Roots, Tubers, Ete. 

: ‘arallable each moth. 

Months Things collected from the forest 
‘April-May: . oa aw Ea ‘Timang, Saldak, Jarae, 
May-June Ale (Mango) Teren, Kundui, Bayam, Honey 
June-July Jama, Ale, Uar (Mushrooms) 

SalyrAngest ‘Rar! Sag (reas), Aeichin Sop (erees), Kal 
(fase, Oar (enshrooin), ua! (ais), 
‘hen acumen 

AugustSeptomber Kur, Bursuni Sag (greens), Juan’ (maize, 

ca ‘Ukeuhon (mango kernel), a 

(escanber), Boitaty (pumpkin) Suku (gourd). 

SeptemberOstober .. Kantan, Langa sap, Lantan, Bayam, Basan, 
‘Khengr, Bota, Soka. 

OstoberNovember Batam Bayan, Sorts sg (stad greens) 

November-December Saris so, Bayam, Basan, Ajang 

DecemberSanuary —«.Sers sag, Bayam, Aone 

January-February Tomang, Baran, Aang, Sors sag (beens) 

February-March. Tomang, Bayan, Muon (sohua flower) 


* Maret-april Sl Timang, Bayam, Jaral, Munn. 
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From the above table it is quite 
‘lear how different types of fruits, 
roots, tubers and greens, ete, from, 
an indispensable part of the Juang 

‘As pointed out earlier, the 
Juang, having scanty agricultural 
produce in thelr stock, often take 
recourse to collection of fruits, 
roots and tubers to keep their body 
And soul together. The seasonal 
fruits break the monotony of their 
‘it and of all, the mushrooms of 
all kinds are greatly relished, The 
rmohua flowers (muni) are boiled 
1nd eaten, and these may be dried 
and stored for future use to distil 
liquor. The mohua fruits are er 
shed to extract oil for domestic use 


it 


Hunting is one of the traditional 
‘ecupations of the Juang. Bows 
and arrows are thelt only hunting 
appliances and whenever a Juang 
oes out he takes an axe, a bunch 
ff arrows and a bow with him for 
safety. Juangs are not expert are- 
hers, but thelr skill in hunting 
was quite praiseworthy in the past 
when they were primarily the dwel- 
lers of the forest. At present they 
still continue to retain their zoa, 
Dut ft hai greately been reduced 
‘due to the restrictions enforeed on 
hunting by the Forest Department, 
‘The Juang of Dhenkanal snd some 
uangs of Keonjhar living in plaine 
villages have little attraction for 
‘hunting. 


Hunting is more gn individual 
affair than a communsl concern in 
Dhenkanal. On the other hand, 
those occupying the thick forest 
region in Keonjhar are compara 
vvely more expert in hunting than 


‘ose tving In tasty Ob 
‘The Juang of Gudinarda and 
adjoining Juang vilages situated 
the heats of Kalapat reserve forest 
ae by far the. best hunters Ta 
Grdinarda the vilgers devote more 
time tn ting and every year they 
hunt deer, sambhar, oars and other 
wild ames. Occasionally, they 
also do not fear'to aim their arrows 
2 dasgerous animals Uke bison, 
bears nd tigers atthe risk of thle 
Me." Bears and tges ae sot for 
sports, but the meat ofthe bison i 
teately rls 


‘The last day of Amb Nua (New 
‘mango eating) ceremony marks 
the beginning of the communal 
hunting for the Juang. The per: 
sons desirous of joining the 
hhunting party keep thelr bows and 
arrows in the dormitory the pre 


vious night. ‘That night they 
‘obsorve continence and refrain 
from sleeping with thelr wife 


Next morning all assemble in the 
dormitory. The Nagam, offers pana 
(motasses-water) to Gram Sirt and 
other deties for a successful hunt, 
tind all go for « hunt, The per- 
sons whose wives aro in thelr 
‘monthly period are excluded from 
the hunting party, lest the expedi 
tion proves to be a complete 
failure, If they fail to kill any. 
prey for two oF three consecutive 
days, certain rites are observed 
for ‘a successful hunting, The 
‘members of the hunting party give 
their bows and arrows to. the 
village women, who again hand 
those over to the leader of the 
party. The leader wishes good 
Juck and returns baek the bows 
and arrows to their owners, Jikt 
before the party leaves for hunting 


> f aprpast we 


| one of tie Juang-women lies down washing their feet in turmerle 
{ground pretending to be a water. ‘The kill is then ent into + 
Sinined animal." "The hunters cover plces and the meat i distributed 
her with twigs and branches and 
fay "Here we have illed 4 seram Distribution of meat is made 
(Shambar) Today we shall have a with great care and consideration, 
fuceessful bunt." Then they go to ‘The head of the animal is kept to” 


the forest in search of game. be worshipped! on the next day. 
‘The hunter whose arrow killed the 

Before starting ‘on the “hunting game, is given a part of the + 
expedition, the hunters frst select shoulder and a hind quarter as the 


ft part of the forest where they are, hunter's share. Another share con: 
most likely to find the game. They taining some meat and a portion 
single ont four to five persons who of the animal's breast is also given 
fre reputed to be good archers and to the hunter for his_malernal 
+ make them to sit at strategic uncle. ‘The rest of the meat is 
points to shoot at the games when divided into two equal shares one 
they piss before them, Others go share for the villagers and one for + 
na team and beat at the bushes. the members of the hunting party. 
‘They make peculiar sounds, yell at ‘The share for the village is equally 
the top of their voices, and throw distributed to all the families of 
‘stones st bushes to frighten the the village whether or not any of 
fanimals. In this way the animals the members of a family partici- 
fare driven out of the Rushes and pated in hunting. The share for 
fare mide to pass before the per the hunters is equally divided 
fons who sit at key places fo shoot. among. themselves including the 
Wf the -animal is wounded and jt hunter. The hunter keeps his two 
escapes the Juang take much pain shares, Le, one share as a member 
to trace it out. The blood of the of the hunting party and one as his 
Kill is offered to the forest deities family share, and distributes some 
‘and all return home with great Joy meat from his tion share toi 
‘earrying the kill on their shoulder. lineage members and to his villa 


fn sera js killed the trip is consi- gers, A small share of this meat 
dered to he the most auspicious one js equally distributed among all the 
nd the party returns bome shout- families of the village leaving the 


ing merrily and wistling bamboo kutumali (lineage) families of the 
whistler made readily after the hunter to whom the hunter gives a 
‘animal is hunted, The drummers bigger share of meat. 

fg0 to welcome the party beating 

their drums loudly. The mem- ‘The hunter takes the breast 
hers of the party first go to the portion and some more meat to his 
Inunter's house, remove the door of mother's brother. His mother's 
this house and place it outside. The brother entertains him with hearty 

ft kept on it. The hunter's meal and distributes the meat in 

‘wife spreads a mat for them. All the village. AM the families of the 
Theeillage women ‘assemble and maternal uncle's village contribute 
frreet the hunter and his party by one or twa pai of paddy to. the 


+> hunter, but his own maternal uncle 

+ > ives more paddy and an arrow to 
his nephew at the time of his 
departure, He also blesses hie 
nephew saying— 

"Take this arrow, and let God 
bless you so that you earn the fame 
Sf being a good hunter. Kill more 

§) Aimats and respect your maternal 

"uncle by: offering him meat like 
this" 

‘The head of the kil Is worshipp- 
ed on the next day. The hunter 
itiver one chiken and five pai of 
Daddy foy the ritual. Itis friends 
lso contribute chicken each. 

Paddy is husked, and. the 


SE tan Neat mat ana 
fe chicteis ae alets rae 
pat,” Bio Bodame, she, 


Gites, and tothe haters ofthe 
Past. The Nogam oe the hunter 
Pointer in shi rte and tering 
the shires he’ prays for fate 
races in hating. The rce gras 
ye head-meat of the ania 
 ehichens aro choked. together 
tnd all-the persone ineluding the 
P young: and the ot eat this" food 
fxpect those whose wives were 
QU inergoing tne monthly” mene 
tral eye 
‘The eefemonial hunting starts 
5 rom” Amb Natale ad the 
Villagers go on bunting party collec: 


ee 
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kills a game brings it home and 
feats the meat He may give a small 
share to his villagers out of grat 
tude, but may very well avoid it, 
Bur i Keonjhar, even if person 
‘woes to the forest all by himself 
‘and brings back.a kill home, he has 
220 fall Fight over the meat. The 
meat *is always divided inthe 
traditional manner as deserihed in, 
connection with communal hunting, 

‘The games of the Juang range 
from bison to wild rats ang 
innumerable birds and beasts, The 
zmeat of the tiger and bear are not 
eaten by them hut the meat of the 
spotted deer, barking deer, 
shambar, wild pigs, bison and 
monkey "are considered to be of 
reat delicacy. The meat of the 
Peacock and almost all other binds 
Aeaving a few like the vultures and 
uch relished 
To kill the bieds and 
beasts the Juang use two diferent 
Kinds of arrows. The sharp. iron 
bladed arrow is used to put the kill 
to instant death, while a blunted 
arrow with bamboo or wooden head 
is ‘used to. shoot at the birds to. 
{injure them and stunn them with: 
oat Kiting. 


Fishing 
Fishing is another. source of 
getting food for the Juang. The 
Suang are by no means good Asher. 
men. their fishing equipments con- 
sisting of a few bemboo traps and 
fishing rods. Rivers and streams 
afford fishing ground for the Juang. 
who occasionally engage themselyes 
in catching fish. The fishing traps 


ean be used only. during 
rainy — months when rain 
water flows from paddy 


ApIpAst 


flcigs and from stream beds. Some and made their own basket, 


fAshing rods to eatch fish during At present basketry is the main 

Teisure hours. But most common source of thelr livelihood, They 

method of eatehing fish is to damp Weave baskets of varying types 

tup the water of a closed area and and of all sizes and selling those 

fateh. fish by hand or by using a int local markets they purehase their =, 
pleee of cloth, ‘The fsh caught is dally requirements 

flther enten or is stored for fulure Basket making ip nelther a dif 

tute. If the fish is to be eaten cuft'art to learm, nor is it a costly, 
Immediately, a Uitte salt and. affair. ‘The forest around Palla 


Is rich in bamboo growths, and the 
* Juang are pormitted to cut bamboo 
from the forest. The instruments 
rrquired for basket-making consist 
fof a Jong and heavy knife, a erude 
needle and an axe, Men engage 


merle are added to i and it sok 
‘sal of siart leat and is fried on 
4. Most of the Juang relish 
‘ried flsh more than the fresh ones. 
"They dry it in the sua oF in smoke 
‘and store it for future use. 


Fishing is comparatively more themselves in basket-making, and, 
poputar in plains Juang villages of the women devote thelr the jn 
KKeonjbar, and in Dhenkanal where doing other tasks, P 
the tivers are more wide and Bamboo is aplitted into ne stripe. © 


where there is more scope for with the help of a knife and with 
fishing. On hills the stream beds these spits, the Juang weave vari- 
fare full of boulders and the streams ous patterns. ‘The most. popular 
fare too.thin and shallow to faci- varieties of baskets are upa 
Titate fishing, However, fishing (baskets for storing paddy and 
‘seems to be more a fancy for the other grains) tankae (used for 
children than source of livelihood washing rice before cooking) and 
for the elders. ‘The elderly persons uttan (winnowing-fan), ‘They also 
‘engage themselves in other impor- show their skill in making small 
fant economic , pursuits and hardly Dig bamboo boxes which feteh 
‘make any thine to take part in them a good price, Besides the above 


fishing, It is the young boys and things, the Juang make huge and “> 
tirls andl in some cases the women strong baskets which are “used to 
‘who catch fish on thelr way to the store paddy and other grains in 
stream for a bath or for fetching greater quantity for future us 
water, Fishing traps of various types, and 
Basketry hats used by farmers are "also 
“The art of basket making i» — Temarkable forthe quality of their 


complaay kon tote feang—Yotktanship and for thelr dura 
‘of Dhenkanat and Keonjhar, but in y. 
Pallahara the Juang may excell the Animal Husbandry 
expert. basketsmakers in their skill ‘The Suang have not yet taken to 
in besketry. About x generation animal husbandry on an extensive 
ayo the Jang of Pallahara used to scale. ‘They have not enough eatle 
‘watk as vendors to Doms and Panas for their agricultural purposes, and 
Tor carrying baskets. They gradu- hence many of them either borrow 
ally picked up the art of basketty or hire ttle on payment of two to 
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four Khandi of paddy per pair. The 
| Speier families on his, who are 
| “unable to pay for hiring eatle take 
recourse.t0 hoe cultivation. They 
select a patch of land on hills and 
take pain to plough it by means 
‘of hoes, Leaving apart these 
Families others have a few cows 
find bullocks to help in ploughing 
Res, Coys are never milked by 
>the Juang, “Thay plough tel wid 


Innerease the strength of the cattle 
‘wealth by giving birth to calves 


these days, ut some Juangs of 
Keoibiar eat beet stealthily:, Cows 
fre never slaughtered for beef, and 
ye Fuang eat beet only in. such 

‘where the eow Is killed by 


| tit. 
] Amonig other animals reared for 
Lament are goats, sheep, pigs , and 

fowls.” Goats are becoming inerea 


“Ee 
e * 
‘and some families are found, te a 
possess as many ax sixty goats. — 
Goats supply meat to the diet of 
the Juang on feast and festive 
‘ceasfons acid _may be slaughtered 
for ritual purposes. They can also 

be sold in the market and thereby 
{etch a qood sum for the Juang, 


CChikens and pigs ire also laugh 
tored for meat either on festive 
occasions of for ritual purposes 

Buffaloes are the most prized of all 
fnimats, but only a very. small 
minority can afford to possess bul 

faloes, Bulfalocs are an insignia 
of wealth and richness. ‘They also 
plough flelds, give milk and ean be 
sold for money to meet contingent 
expenses, The following, table 
gives a fist of various animals 
Feared by the Jung and. their 


his) ea dormer rt: 
: ‘Tante No. 8 

Dante Al fie Fagen te oe 

FS Noyes Rare Poros ot Herdg 


1. Cows and bullocks 


1, Ploughing fet 
2, Supplying dung for manure 
3. Rarely Sold for money 

1. Ploughing field 

2.For milk and milk prosucts 
3, S914 for money 

1, Slaughterod for meat 

2. Slaughtered for rituals 


3, Sold for money 

1, Mainly used in. itual 

2. Sluvghtered for meat to entertain 
guests and eeltives. 

3. May be sold for money 

1, Domesticated for funey \ 

2. Accompany hunting 


\ 


a 


‘The animale reared are neither 


_--e"given. any fodder, nor. any special 


fare is taken for thelr mainte- 
nance. They are taken to the forest 
for grazing and after they return 
thome they are closed in shed until 
the next day. Goats are grazed either 
with the caltle or ina separate 
‘group, Bulfalocs are always grazed, 
together. Pigs wander around the 
village and eat rubbish. "Separate 
sheds are made to accommodate 
buifaloes, cows, goats, sheep, pigs 
‘and chickens, 


Of all animals the cows are 
considered to be sacred and every 

sar the Juang worship their cows 
‘on Gamba ritual. They view the 
cows with great reverence, since 
hey till the soil and give them 
food. 


‘Trade and Barter 


‘The Juang are never good traders 
fand are not specially interested in 
collécting forest produets for sale 
‘The Juang of Juang —Pirh of 
Keonjhar take togs and loads of 

the | Keonjhar 


Champel, ete. cut timbers of 
valuable trees and take the trouble 
of carrying them as far as ten 0 
fifteen miles to sell them in Keon. 
haragarh weekly market. A 
log fetches three to ten rupees 
Aepending on its size and quality 
‘and the Juang purchase tobacco, 
cloth and other “necessaries with 
this money. The unmarried boys 
‘pend the money for purchasing 
4ifts for their bandh girls 


The Juang of the nearby 
‘illages always bring toads of 
firewood to Reonjharagarh forsale. 


apipast E 
‘They also make charcoal by burn 
lng logs of wood into embers avid 
sell those. The villagers of 
Kudiposa, for example, regularly 
sell fuel and charcoal. A load of 
rewood fetches twelve annes oF 
8 rupee, but a load of charcoal 
may be sold for three to four 
rupees 


‘The Juang women earn a Tittle 
money by selling mats in the 
‘markets. They weave mats of 
date-palm leaves in their leisure 
Ihours and sell these In the market 
A mat is sold for eight annas or a 
rupee and the money may be spent 
for buying parched rice, sweet 
potato, cloth or ornaments 


In spite of their hard labour Ii 
raising various kinds of crops and 
in earning money by selling various 
things the Juang fail to lend a life 
‘of plenty and prosperity. Rice Is 
their staple food, but the paddy 
they grow does not sulflce for 
feeding them for the whole year, 
Heence the Juang cultivate cash 
crops like niger (ras!) and mustard 
and exchange these for paddy and 
rice. A maund of niger or mustard 


ean be exchanged for two maunds—~ 


fof paddy or for one mand of rice, 
‘The rate of exchange may fuetuate 
and a Juang may get the chance of 
getting Witte extra paddy or tice 
fn exchange of thelr crops. Birt 
(sutulr) and achar (senae) are 
also exchanged for paddy at the 
‘same rate as mustand, One thing 
which very often restricts the Juang 
fo earn a good profit. from such 
exchange is the trick of the local 
money lenders. The Teli, Chasa 
Sandhi and Gour money-lenders 
very often advance money or seed 
Toans to the Juang at the time of 
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scarcity and demand crops at the 
- time of harvest usually at high 

rates of interest. This leads the 
Juang into indebtedness and they 
find that their grainary is emptied 
‘soon after the Year's harvest 
Such circumstances often force the 
Juang to engage themselves as 
daily or annual agricultural 
1 Tahourers 


Wage Earning 


‘The Juang do not like to work 
ts daily or annual labourers. for 
others unless they are forced. by 
sheer poverty. They prefer. to 

work with their own tribesmen, as 
the Tatter are thought to be more 
pnsiderite and sympathetic, The 
Aaily wage varies from area 
to ari. Ia hill villages of 
Keonjhar the Juang "pay. daily 
‘wage of two annas int cash 
rstwo pal of paddy” in kind 
{or employing one of their own 
kinamen. “Besides this wage, the 
labourer is given cooked rice once 
ao that he can work for the whole 

1 day, Uf cooked ree is not supplied 
to the Inbourer he may work for 
half day till the noon and returns 

hack home. Such, however, is not 

“the case in plains villages of 

Keonjhar where the daily wage for 
employing a tribal man is eight 
fannas in cash oF two pai of paddy 
fr rag. If « man is employed for 
a year he is given food and eloth- 
jing. plus one or two maunds ot 


paddy per year. Here the servant 
{considered more as one of the 
‘employer's family members rather 
than a mere Isbourer, and the 
‘employer arranges for his marriage 


At times, the Juang ‘may be 
employed by non-tribals as 
labourers. “In this eases, the daily 
‘wage varies:from iwelve annus t0 
fone rupee in cash or two pal of 
grains and cooked rice. A man 
‘engaging himself as an annual 
labourer to a non-Juang 1s given 
fifteen Khandi of paddy per year 
‘and one mana of paddy daly 
towards his food 


Some Juangs of Keonjhar and 
Pallahara also go to cut timber 
from the reserve forest and are 
aid fairly good wages by the 
contractors. They eam two to 
four rupees daily according to the 
‘number of treet ent by them, 


‘This, in brief, gives a picture of 
the economic life of the Juang 
‘Their economy shows variations In 
Keonjhar, Pallahara and Dhenka. 
‘ual but the general trend is almost 
the same in all places, Agriculture 
is the main occupation for all 
but vehile the Juang of Keonjhar 
are primarily shifting cultivators, 
the Juang of Dhenkanal are purely 
settled agriculturists. Basketry, the 


‘main source of income for the 
Juang of Pallabara, is quite 
unknown to the | Juang of 


Keonjhar and Dhenkanal 


Before analysing the diferent 
‘units of Juang social organisation, 
itis, atthe outset, necessary to 
study the Juang as a member of 
the society and to describe the 
various rites associated with the 
Important crises of his life. Hence 
the various observances connected 
with the important phases of life 
such as birth, puberty, marriage 
fand death, are deseribed in this 
chapter. It is not possible to give 
‘detail description of all the 
‘observances from bieth till death, 
but # few important and significant 
‘ones are described briely for 
their ethnographic interes. 


Birth in Juang family is 
always welcome, The main purpose 
fof "purehasing a bride” in mari 
‘age Is to beget children, Barren: 
hess in woman is severely 
feondemied and in ease the wife 
fails to give bieth to child within 
four to five years of marriage the 
man is socially permitted to marry 
fagain, Barren. women are consi: 
pred inauspicious and people 
favoid looking at their face when 
‘arling on important business 
On the other hand women bearing 

ie are esteemed by 
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| Like Cycles 


the people, A. male ehild is valued 
more than a female one, in spite 
Of tho fact that the parents have 
to face great economic strains for 
felting their sons marr 

firs, on the other hand, fete 
paddy, eloth, and other materials 

ff bride-welth for their parents 

and the villagers at the time of 

their, mariage. Considering from 

the economic point of view both 

the sons and. the daughters are 
equally helpful for their parents in 
various economie pursuits, "The 

coly fact that the girls leave the 

parents after marviage, and 

the sons perpetuate the ‘family 
line after the father’s death en- 

forees greater attachment and 
inclination for the sons than the=™ 
daughters 


‘Tho Juang are quite familiar 
‘with the fact that eoneeption taker 
place as a result of sexual inter 
ourse between the male and the 
female, There is « popular say: 
Ing among the Juang which means 
‘unless the fleld is ploughed and 
the seed sown how can one 
expect the harvest 2. Sexual 
intercourse continues up to. the 
sixth or seventh month of | preg. 
hancy, after which itis advisable to 
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observe continence till the child 
sixth oF 


parturient woman should not 
feat the meat of any animal slaugh: 
tered in rituals “and in Keonjbar, 
she is not permitted to eat —any- 
thing offered in the Gonasika 
temple. No. other restriction 
regarding dietary habits is obser- 
veil by her. She, however, should 
not see smoke rising from a funeral 
pyre, nor should she come oul 
when she hears a peal of thunder 
‘or sees a fash of lighting. She does 
her daily duties in the usual 
manner and helps hee husband in 
doing hard work like hoeing 
and, collecting and digging roots 
find tubers, harvesting crops, 
chopping firewood, and the like til 
the delivery. She may abstain 
from doing strenuous works for 
ten or fifteen days before the 
delivery, A Juang woman rarely 
needs the help of a midwife for 
delivery. The midwife (Sufruni- 
hari), when called for takes care 
ff the new born, bathe the — baby 
the 


partment 


Ditfeult labour is ascribed to the 
evileye of the enemies or to the 
{MLwill of some malevolent spirits 
welling on hills, forests and 
streams. If displeased the ances 
{oral spirits also create countless 
troubles in case of child birth. 
‘To counteract the evileye and to 
neutralize the effect of sins or ill 
temper of the ancestors a number 
fof magical rites are performed 
‘The ghostfinder —(Raulia) is 
‘summoned to perform rites to expel 
the ghosts. He first gives a few 
medicinal herbs to the expectant 
mother to help easy delivery. 


this fails the Rautia gets confirmed 
that some evil spirits are creating 
troubles. ‘The Raulia measures 


sorcerer the Raulia performs 
magical rites to counteract oF 10 
feutralize the evils played by the 
‘sorcerer, If the labour pain is 
believed due to the whim of some 
displeased ancestor sacrifices of 
chicken, tobscoo, liquor, and 
‘cooked rice are made to avert his 
i temper, The other spirits 
‘easing troubles are also properly 
Dropitiated 4o help easy delivery 


Ifthe baby is a male one the 
Suirwaiari shouts saying that the 
‘child is ‘sengan’ or firewood 
(meaning male child ); and in ease 
‘of a female child she is referred 10 
‘lak (literally, leaves). The 
midwife cuts the naval cord of the 
newborn, anoints turmeric paste 
Dates the baby in tepid. water. 
‘She cleans the mother and the 
apartment, and lights a fire to 
‘warm the baby and the mother 
‘The mother is advised not to expore 
herself to rain or cold. ‘The mid- 
wife is given remuneration which 
Consists of five to ten pai of paddy, 
fone chicken, and leaf cupful of 
cooked-rice and curry, In case 
‘son is born she may be i 

extra amount of one to two rupees 
[and a brass bangle for her services. 


‘The period of ritual impurity 
ies from one day to six days 
In Keonjhar, the wife may take 
bath the next day after the child 
is born and plaster the= house. 
I Dhenkanal, the Hinduized Juang 
‘observe the birth impurity fO> six 
Gays. During the days of impurity 
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~ the family memes do not perform 
any ritual. If bith takes place 
inthe family of » Kamanda (ritual 
tsssatant) oF In is lineage, eis 
onsidered ritually impure‘ he 
anager to slaughter chickens and 
proptiate the ancestors for tual 
Purication. Its only after this 
that he can it with the othe 
members white performing situs 
‘The mother has to observe 
certain food taboos aftr the eid 
Birth" She avoids “taking cury, 
‘eal, and dal whieh are Belived to 
hamper the health of the chil Fo 
four to five months she takes, ot 
Flee ant nally nd refrine from 
doing hard labour, This is 
arly due” to the’ fact that 
fhe "has to. Kecp constant 
fateh over the “newborn and 
ourish "it properly without 
delay. ‘This hardly gives her time 
to go togwork on feds orto do 
any other outdoor work. More 
fover, se ean not carry the aby on 
her soulder to fe eld anil and 
nes the child. x about eight 
ronths ol, Leaving apart these 
Practical difiylties, the mother 
fssumes all hor normal howehokd 
dutler as 4000, a8 she. taker. er 
purieatory bath, However, after 
three ot four months, she resumes 
her normal funetions and lachanges 
the dats hy’ helping her 
Iuaband inthe fell, doing 
nariettural work and In diging 

roots and rubers. 


[Name giving ceremony (Nimincha) 


A name fs given to the newborn 
fs soon as after five oF six days of 
Its birth, oF it may be delayed 
for th¥ee to four” months. ‘The 
ritual called Nimincha aims at 
raming the child and Blessing it 
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for a happy future, free of diseases 
calamities. The fa th et 
procures two {o three chickens 
worships the ancestors, the village 
and local deities, and offers them 
dried husked rice, milk, molasses, 
chicken, and liquor. Me and hie 
Wife smear a little turmeric powder 
n the chin of the chikd and kiss it 
father prays, 


"Oh Baswmata and — Dharam 
Deveta Bottini Pata, G ram siti 
Pitrupltaki. Today Tamm 
performing the Nimine ha 
ritual for my child, Lat him/her 
lead a peaceful life free from 
all calamities, Let there be good, 
hharvest for the family. Let ail the 
persons and the eattle be in good 
health’ 


In naming the ebild the names of 
the deceased ancestors are always, 
preferred. It is believed that the 
‘dead persons take rebirth in the 
family, ‘The name of the child's 
father's father (if dead), or father's 
brother are preferred. in case of 
male ehild, In the ease of a female 
child, her tuther's father's sister's 
rhame is preferred. At times, the 
Rautia reads omens by ‘measuring’ 
three reeds and seleets a name for 
the child from a whole bunch of 
ames. Giving new and fashion: 
table names is more a fancy in 
Dhenkanal, but in Keonjhar the 
children are named after the local 
trees, flowers, roots and tubers and 
after certain birds and beasts 
‘Thus we get names like Dunkia 
(a kind" of cereal), Basandae 
(a kind of tuber), Bayam (a kind 
of tuber), Munundae {mohua show: 
cr}, Endra (leopard), and. 0 on, 
Persons named after their physical 
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Aeformity are not completely nfs 
tmiliar, Lame persons are named 
ss Choota or Chhuti, and blind 
Persons are called Andha. There 
fre also persons who are named 
after the name of the day of their 
birth, ‘Thus, boys born on Monday 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
Friday and Sunday are named as 
Sambaria, Mangala, Budhai, Gi 
ken and” Rabi, respectively 
ikewise, the giels are also named. 
fis Gurubari, Sukru and  Raibari. 
‘Alter @ name Is proposed th 
Raulia measures the reeds and 
case the length of the reeds 
increases” the name is considered 
‘auspious and Is thereby selected, 


‘The day the child fs named the 
mother cooks rice and the chickens 
slaughtered in the ritual. Shares 
fof cooked rice and meat curry are 
Aistributed among the families of 
‘one’s own Hinenge, and in case 
the family ean afford to spend 
‘more, the same may be distribrated 
famong all the families of the 
village 


A name once selected is. however, 
not taken ax final, Tt can be 
changed and a new name be given 
in ease the child with the original 
name cries insistently and sulfers 
from frequent ailments. Renaming 
the child does not involve any 
farther ritual, except that the 
father may offer some liquor in 
honour of the family ancestors. 


First Hair-cutting and Far piercing 


First ear-piercing (in the ease 
‘of female children only) is never 
fssoeiated with any ritual. The 
mother or any other woman of the 
rillage, who knows the job is called 
is, She pierces the nose and the 


‘cars with brass “pins purchased 
from the local market. This is 
the practice both in. Keonjhar and 
Dhenkanal 


In Keonjhar the first hair- 
coating is never marked by any 
ritual, but in Dhenkanal the child's 
‘mothér’s brother is invited on such 
‘occasion. He shaves the head of 
the child and is provided with a 
hearty meal and liquor, Some 
Juangs take their children to. the 
local’ temple and ritually shave 
their heads there. 


No ritual is perfomed to mark 
the festeating of solid food by the 
child. Weaning starts after the 
child Is four oF five years old, and 
Lull the child leaves up suckling on 
his own accord. In ease, a new 
baby is born before the elder one 
Is not old enough to live without 
the mother’s mifk, then both share 
the breasts. The babies are fed 
whenever they ery and are not 
aught the disciplines of toilet until 
they are seven oF eight years old 


Fostering a Child 


In order to avo the premature 
death of a. child whore elder 
triers and sisters ied young, 
the parents may’ ceremonially hand 
vet the child to the bora Bhaikt 
(oitage eiders) x0 mabhouriht 
(village women). The Juang 
elie that if the child is ceremo™ 
ally made over to the care of the 
Willagers it restores ealth and 
Tappiness. On particlar day 
te father intimates" his tention 
to the villagers, and all the sderiy 
fen and women assemble in his 
Touse, Theltentia reads avons 
find detects the ageney_ creating 
troubles tothe family members 9f 
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the affected perion. An earthen pltruki (ancestors) and sprinkle 
doll is made representing the evil. little over the head of the child 
maker and the Nagam (priest) wishing him a smooth life. While 
makes offerings, Praying Bast- performing the liquor. ritual they 
‘mata (Earth Goddess), Dharam pray "Oh Basumata, DharamDevta, 
Devta (Sun God), Gramsiri (village Gramairi, Pitru Pitaki ancestors) 
deity and other deities, he first From today the child ceases to be 
‘draws a circle on the flour with the som of his father; he becomes 
turmeric powder, The doll of the the son of the villagers, From to 

trouble maker Is placed inside the day we pour all our blesshige over \ 
turmeric circle and the Naam him,” Let him be free from. a { 


offers huskesé-ice gras, molastes—iveases and let him lead & happy 

and liquor to him praying for the tife. If any body tries to endanger 

health ofthe child. ‘Three pairs of him, kt that poson ‘beaten 

split sal twigs, measuring three to tiger, and let his heart burst, and 

four inches im length and about an jr his tongue be sprooten 

Incl in diameter are kept "on the F 

ew: ae ae a ‘Though the child is ceremonjally { 

. secant * handed over to the villagers he still 4 

ergy aN own om Bete, SS ON ia kaa ead { 

as ang tae a, Meee, a heat mae oe 

ins as ante ME sy aca SNR ae 

seep cleat eee cet amy ena tod bg te a oe 
aS ‘thrown After he grows up, and before his 

| nsadbirach eben eas marriage, his parents present about 

eee erat thre nttrsTait, bae or two Rand! of kuikod sion a 


Aion in defte manor which Sandor worth two to thee i 
in wlewed to be auspicious. Of the TuPees to the villagers to get_ack : 
two split pieces of the twigs one their som ritually. A feast i ‘held 4 
should fall dows with the flat sur- 284 the food is distributed “among 

Tce down and the other one rever- all the families equally. 7 
sly in order to indicate good lich a 


‘After this the women bathe, the > 

Chill in turmeric water and make Puberty Riter— | 

him to sit on thelr lp. ‘They con- There are no. specie puberty 

tefbute one or two beads from their sites for the girls then they attend 
‘a necklace for their frst menstruation. and for | 

the child which is ted around his the boys when they step into edu 

neck. They put turmeric powder hood. The life of the Juang Boys 

on the check of the child and bless and girls” revolves around the 

for his good health. "They give a dormitory house. ealled majang. —~ 

few name tothe child and anno- The boys and the girs after they 

‘unce him to be their son. The ekd-  eeome youths are admitted into 

fly yen and women assemble to- the dormitory 4s. its format 

fethel and perform a tiquor ritual. ~members. ‘The wimarred boys 

‘They pour Tiquor on the ground in of the dormitory are called 

the name of the deities and the  KangeriRi and the girs are known =~ 


mr 
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‘as selanki, The dormitory life 
fof the Rangeriki and selanki is 
described in Chapter Six in connee- 
tion with youth organization 


lage 


Marriage is the most remarkable 
event in the life of the Juang. 
It serves_as a stepping stone to 
adult tlfe. Life-long bachelors 
fand spinsters have lite power and 
prestige in the Juang society 
Apart from the biological aspect of 
riage, 1, the perpitutation of 
the race, marriage brings reco: 
gaition tow Juang as a full-fledged 
member of his community 
Considering from the economic 
point of view a Juang gets a life 
Tong partner by paying bride: 
‘wealth to help him in all economic 
pursuits, “The marriage customs 
ff Keonjhar and Dhenkanab Juang, 
show a wide range of variation, 
Dut leaving apart the details and 
the discrepancies a brief and 
igeneral note on Juang marriage is 
igen in this paper, 


Fundamental Prinelples of marrage 


No afartiage can be performed 
without prior considerations of 
Faetors tke the clan of | the 
marrying partners, their genera: 
tion and other prohibited degrees 
of marriage. ‘The following five 
considerations are taken into 
faccaunt before a Juang marriage 
4s finalized, 


() Both the marrage mates 
must not belong to one clan, The 
Tung tribe is divided into a 
ppumber of clans, Each clan is 
fexogamous and the ela members 
fie treated to be brothiers and 


sisters, Marriage within one's 
town clan is considefed incestuous 
and is strictly prohibited, 


(ii) Not only each clan is exoga 
‘mous, but each has a umber of 
associated kutumb (non-marrying) 
clans in which marriage is not 
permissible, The members of 
kutumb clans consider themselves 
to be brothers ‘ind sisters and 
marriage between them isnot 
approved by the society, Marriage 
is thus permissible between the 
‘members of two bandhw clans. 


(i) The marrying mates, if 
possible should stand in _ proper 
ieneration to each other. Though 
hot strictly prohibited or  tabooed. 
marriage in ndjacent generations 1s 
considered irregular and improper. 
‘On the other hand, marriage 
between the members who stand 
in the same or alternate genera- 
tion to each other is considered to 
be the most ideal 

liv) Within the © 
reneration, the factor of kinship 
Felation should also be noticed. 
‘The rule of marrying. in one's 
own of alternate generation docs 
fot hold ood only tm one case, 
where the giil is related to the 
frroom ax his wife's elder sister, 


(v) Tho last factor for finalizing 
tv marriage is to forecast its future 
fanctity and success by reading 
fomens, ‘The omen is. tested by 
placing four piles of | husked-rice 
frrains; the piles representing the 
health’ of the groom, the health 
of the bride, the health and 
Happiness of thelr future offsprings. 
fand for the harvest of the family 
concerned. Each pile contains 
three grains of husked rice, wo 
below and the third one lying 
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the other two, The piles are pro Adult marriage is very common, 
~  perly covered with baskets and Marriage is proposed after the 
fre carefully plastered all around boy is over twenty years of age 
to prevent the entrance of ants and after the gil attains her 
and other inscels inside for disturl- puberty. Child marviages though 
Ing the position of the grains, not completely ruled out, are 
After eight to ten hours the baskels extremely rare and are_performed 
fare removed and all watch if any by a few rich families who can 
rice grain is misplaced, Marriage spend more money and grains 
Is considered auspicious if the rlee for such marriages, Child marriage 
grains are found to be in the origi- is a recent form of marriage ine 
hal position, In ease any’ rice corporated into Juang society 


rans are found missing or mis, from the caste Hindus, Out of 
placed the proposal for marriage is" 280 eases of marriage samples 
‘at once cancelled collected only four were found we 


| be child marriages. 


Preferential Mates 


Like the factors of prohibition 
limiting eholce inv marriage there 
fare certain points of  proferene 
shown ina Juang marringe. AF 
marriage fulfilling the above four 
criteria Is considered proper 
‘one, Nogleeting the generation 
factor ij a broad sense, at 
bandhu of proper age isa pre: 
ferential mate for. marriage 

many Wibal societies marriage is 


‘There are no definite marriage 
snonths, "Chait —(March- Ape 
is considered tobe the only 
Snauapickous month and marriages 
performed during this month are ~ 
Beieved to result in immature death 
fof the groom, Martie ake. pre- 
ferably performed in Summer 
months after the harvest and 
* _rflore the rans. After the harvest 
he pope ae not onl well sip. 
many (a are aie ina eit sient foodgralns, but are 
bliatoy twee, SSrnrcounn, We from agricultural labour to, 
leva and sorrorate forma, of ino abe, marrage should be 
levirle an foreman wove ty Performed or formal mariage 
marriages In Tu uateigennotition shouk! start before the 
Mart obligatory though in some commenserment of Pus Py! rita 
are net coteeigowers, tend fo ree which Is observed in the month 
nary the widow of their deceased of January. 
ter brothers 


Means of Acquiring Mates 

Marriage between own mother's ‘The type of meriage depends 
brother's, daughter and father's on the method by which the bride 
vente cou is-avodded but one can jg" brought for’ marringe, Some 
marry. preferably one's classi” forms of marriages are widely 
ry Mother's brother's datighter practised whereas a few others are 
Gr father's sister's son, Marriages gecasionally performed. "The 
fre" usually monogamous, but following is a lst of the various, 
Dotsgamy is not probibited in cA8€ types of marriages sanctioned by 


oF the wife's barrenness ‘the Juang. 


\ 
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1, Kamandiria Kania 


‘This form of marriage means 
“marriage by arrangement or 
‘narriage by negota 
‘erm Kamandiria means the middle 
‘nen bringing up the marriage 
proposal, and the term Kania 
means the girl or "the bride’, 
Hence Kamandirla Kania means 
the bride brought (for marriage) by 
ending middlemen, Under this 
type two sub-types of marriages are 
recognised 


(i) Gatang Kania—Atter a get is 
Uhought to be suitable and after the 
testing of omens Is over the groom's 
fither delegates a party of two 
tw'three men to the gts village for 
nalizing the marriage proposal, 
After the mariage is settled and on 
tun appointed day’ a party compris, 

{ing of women, unmarried boy’, 

bride's village brin 
the groom's village 
for marriage. ‘The boys necon 


pany them with their chang 


sical drums), und a changu 
ition is held between the 
' villagers and. the bride's 
fers fo the forter's village. 


[ip PonkaeO1—This form of 
niueriage is a variation-of the above 
type being less expensive and toss 
pompous. Poor parents--eannot 
pend more in providing big feasts 
for the girl's villagers and hence 
they take recourse to bring the 
bride in Tankae Of form of 
acriage. In Tankae Ott marti 
fe, only a few women of the 
bride's village come with the bride 
to the groom's villages and. the 
‘groom's father does not have to 
pend much in providing food for 
the party. This type of marriage 


also lacks ehiangu competition 
between the bride's party and. the 
room's party. 

2, Digar Kania —Digar Kania is « 
form of marriage by capture. The 
bride is eaptured by the groom's 
representatives from the dan¢ 
ground, on her dancing visit t0 
Dandhut village, fom bathing gh 
from the jungle while plucking 
leaves or collecting roots and tubers, 
‘or onher way to market or furs 
Bofore a girl is captured for 
marriage the consent of the groom 
And the gies villagers is never 
taken, What is required is that 
the boy's parents must have see 
the giel beforehand and must be 
willing for their son's marriage. 
The gin’ parents and her villagers 
fre informed only after sho is eap, 
tured and after the marriage is 
performed in the boy's house, Af 
the marriage is over the bridal pair, 
‘long with the boys, gifs, and the 
elderly: men pay n eer visit 
to the bride's village. ‘They earry 
money, clothes, paddy nnd other 

ws for paying the brides 
wealth to the gir’ village. 


Juang does not i ny aggre 
‘on of quarrel hetween the boy 
and the gie’ villagers. Among the 
Bhuinya a mock fight is fought 
between the gies and the boy 
parties. The latter trie to eapture 
the piel where ar-the former tries 
to defend. Such typrot marriage 
by eapturewmong the Munda Yad —_ 
to much quarrel and confiets, and 
the groom  eapturing~the girl Is 
severely beaten by the gts 
villagers; But among the Juang, 
marriage by capture is the most 
sporting means of getting mawtiages 
arranged without spending money 
fd liquor in prior negotiation. Whe 
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ain’ parents or her villagers never 
+ lake serious view of their girl 
being captured for marriage, as The boy is forced to marry the git * 
they beliove that “the girls are the with whom he has indulged in 
treasure of bandhw kept in their sexual intrigue. This form of 


custody till marriage and the marriage is called Udung Kania, 
Dandhus take away” their wealth al 
whenever they x0 desire” Out of the three types of tove 
marriages Le, love “marriage by 
3, Mana Mani ment, love marriage with 
Mana Mani is ‘atorm of iove — ‘W0Pe™EML, And Hove marvinge after * 


‘ease of bandhu boys and girls 4 Wodt Ranta (Ch 


marriage) 
Wadi Kania is a variant form of 
Gatang Kania ais distinct from 
the latter in that the marriage is 
formed when the gil 1s eight to 
n years old and the boy below 
eighteen, This marriage” Is also 
very expensive and it brings 
prestige Tor the family performing 


(0 The boy informs and con. 5, Burha Kana (Wi dow 
vinees his parents about the iit Marriage) 
friend te tked and the parents 
right" bring the desieed girl for 
their son by arranged marrige oF 
marriage by capture, 

(i) The parent, in spite of the 
son's special Iiking for a certain 
fil might not agree to ring her as 
thor daughter-incaw. In seh case, 
the oy may consult with the giet 
fand both flee away to a distant 
place and get themselves marred 
After spending « few years. there, 
the couple’ might return. to their 
‘wn village. This type of marsiage 
is called Surum Kania or marriage 
by elopement 


In their old age the Juang, 
widows and the » widowers get 
themselves remarried, A young 
Widower may marry a viegin girl 
it he so likes by paying more than 
the standard bride-wealth, "On the 4 
other extreme a poor” tinatried = 
rion might nmrty a young. widow 
tobe free from paying heavy bride: 
wealth, Leaving apart these 
extreme eases most of the widow 
marriages are performed. between 
the widowers and the widows. The 
sexual aspect of the marrigge is 
lacking or very insignificant in sueh 
marriage. “Old widows and 
(iti) The intense love between a widowers get remarried for render. 
boy and a gil might lead to sex ign mutual help to each other in 
Indulgence and the girl gets, thelr socio-economic pursuits and 
pregvant. In such a ease the boys for enjoying companionship in their 
nde girl's parents are ined a few eld age. Cases of widowers and 


= nies 
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sro geting reiaried ‘atthe age 6. Daki Kania (marriage of the 
of 7H are also red in serarated and the divorced women) 
Pout eat AL times a young wite might not 


Levirate is a form of widow 
Imarwage, but not all widow 
marriages are of leviatie type. 4 
‘yan may preferably marry his 
cease elder brother's wife, if he 
0. likes. He inherits ali the 
properly of his deceased elder 
brother inehuding the latter's widow 
for whom the brother  paid_ bride: 
‘wealth, By. marfying the elder 
brother's widow one need not pay 
Dride-wealth to the wife's relatives. 

‘Though a man has every right to 
marry his elder brother's widow it 
Is customary to take the opinion of 
the widow before her marriage. 

|The younger brother of | the 
© husband, however, has the highest 
claim to marry her. In ease 
the former is unwilling the 
"widow can be remarried “to any 
body of her husband's village 
\who stands inthe same or alternate 

" emeration to her deceased husband. 
If mo such persons are available in 
soehher deceased husband's village any’ 
Dody born, ime clan of the 
Meceaied and occupying proper 
Beneration get the privilege of 
Tarrying her. If a widow cannot 
‘et remafried to any: of the -above 
ee parties she maybe married 
to-any body who is Autumn elan to 

hher deceased busband and bandh 

to her parental clan, As kutum’ 

lan members are. viewed to. be 

Drothers to gael other their widows 

‘may thus be exchanged in marriage 

between themselves, 

Th widow-marriage no. special 
2 (rites are performed. The -Nagam 

(cittage priest) Dlesses the new 

Couple and the man entertains the 

villagers with food and liquor. 


be able to adjust with ber husband 
‘and leaves him for good. Such, 
separation may foreo the husband 
{o divorce his wife and marry again, 
1K the girl leaves her husband for 
hho fault of the latter the tusband 
may claim Tull amount — of 
Dridewealth from — the gitls 
parents before divorcing her, Tt 
fv only after gel is formally 
divorced by her husband that she 
|s free to be remarried elsewhere. 
Until and less the divoree ritual 
is performed by. her husband's 
party she continues to remain 
legally as a woman of the latter's 
village and hence cannot be given 
Jn martiage to any body else. Th 
order to prevent a separate 
marrying again the husband's 
villagers might not like to perform 
the format divorce rital. In stich 
ease the husband continues to 
‘elain full jural power over his wife 
fand if any” body else marries her 
without taking his prior permission 
‘he can claim the full amount of 
bride-wealth from the new husband, 


1. Ghar Jamae 

This type of mariage in. whieh 
‘mie marries the daughter of a 
sonless man and Inherits his poo: 
porty is extremely rare among the 
The social status of an 
‘adopt sonin-low is very Tow in 
ang society, A survey of more 
han fweity. villages revealed only 
‘one ease of Ghar Jamae marriage, 


Suan 


‘The following table giv a 
‘quantitative seeount of the vai‘ous 


types of Juang marriages. 


34 abinast 


+ Table 9 


Type of Marriages in Juang Soctéty 


zi Pare cen 


AA. Arranged martinges 


1, Gatang Kanla oe Marriage by 


negotiation 
2, Wail Kania s+ Child marrage 
3. Tankae Ort Marriage by arrangement 


4, Hatua Kania 
Tot 


'B, Marriage without negotiation 


ind type of martinge 


5, Digar Kania Marriage by Capture rey 479 

6, Burha Kania Widow Marriage — 2 nM 

7. Mana Mani Love Marriage 3 tt 

8 Surum Kania Marriage by elopement 2 07 
Total 19 


Grand Total 


‘The above table~unfolds four 
teresting features int Juang 
marriages. 


(1) Negotiation in Juang 
marriage 1s not necessarily « strict 
procedure for finalising it 
Marriage by capture, marriage by 
lopement, and love marriages in: 
volving no negotiation are as 
Important as arranged marriages, 
I fact, 56:8 per cent of the total 
‘marriages were found to be of non- 
faraliged type as opposed to 432 
per cent of marriages by 
nigotiation. 


(2) Love marriages are, rare 
among the Juang.. Though the 
Yyouith-organization of the tribe 


provides ample scope fo free. ex 
cliange of love between the poten- 
tint marriage mates, ia very few 


ses the rowing love betwoen 
them Toads to the extent of 
marrying each other. Out of the 
total 280 cases only five eaves were 

This 
‘hough 
‘not quite unknown is not very mucl 
favoured by the Juang. 


(8) Marriage by capture is most 
‘common among the Juang. Nearly 
484) of the marriages are marria- 
ees by capture against the other 
even forms of marriages 


= ‘The marriage samples, supple- 

‘mented by the data collected by 

|| Interview show « marked difference 

«| Detween the type of marriage pre: 

ferred and the type of marriage 

‘actually performed. Gatang Kania 

fof the arranged. variety is consi- 

‘dered to be the most ideal form of 
marriage, but since thi 

Thigh expense on the groom's 


involves 


| parents very few people can 
Ps NE ied 
} capture is thos 

THI REMLAREL cs eoeparct 


to Gatang Ranta reatively. Sess 
complex and Test expensive. No 
time and money are wasted prior to. 
Fmarriage in sending Kamanir- 
fas (magiage brokers) and _ prov 
ding them with food and liquor for 
“arranging marriages. What is 
required: in this fype 
| Js that the groom's parents smast 
| + (have iad seen the girl beforehand, 
tnd as soon as. things for bride- 
| wealth and forthe marviage feasts 
T (0 are arranged they seek an oppor- 
{unity to eapture the girl and per- 
form the marriage ceremony. 


| 


S Financing of Marriages 
‘The main heads of expenses in a 

Juang marriage are the brde-price 

paid fo the gie's relatives, the feast 

fand the purchase of marriage art 

‘les. The total expenses for a 
marriage vary in Keonjhar and 

Y Dhenkanal, and range from 
Re 100 to Rx 300 or more 
"The major expenses are on feast. 


sie’ village wit party and marry: 


ing ber there returns to his village. 


Tn sueh cose the gies fathers 
4o spend in feeding the groom's 
party. The bride-wealth paid by 
{he groom's party both in Keonjhar 
and Pallahara consist of five to sl 
Kandi of paddy and tee, 
a chicken, five to six pleces 
Of cloth forthe gis relatives. afew 
hotles of liquor. and three to four 
ruppes in cash. All these amount 
(oR 110 but unless aman. is 
rich enough, he cannot pay the fall 
mount of the standard bride- 
‘wealth. The system of paying 
Dride-wealth is no more a custom 
among the Juang of | Dhenkanal. 
In their marriages, they present 
some ornaments to the bride, ut 
donot pay anything to her relatives 
towards the bride wealth. The 
overall expenses of “marriage re 
tone by the parents, but the rela 
tives and the villagers also give 
pregnts of paddy, rie, goat, pig, 
chicken cloth, “or money. This 
system of helping in marrige ts 
reciprocal 

Death Rites 


‘To the Juang, death has always 
‘an evil association. Tt is “always 
feared and is believed to be the 
‘work of the hostile spirits, black 
magic, witcherafl, or the wrath 
‘of gods and deities. The tru 

death is unavoidable and no ene 


\ 


SE -ADIBAST | 
ean escape it in.the mortal world is four to eight persons and taken to | 
ot unknown to the Juang, yet they the cremation ground by an 
eannot face the eases of death —_untrordden path. bs 
boldly, They fight tooth and nai 
to save a man till his last gasp. by ‘The Juang burial ground is pre 
‘administering local medicines ferably situated in the forest close 
‘and by performing all sorts of by some stream. Logs of dried 
Iagieo-religious rites, Notwith- firewood are cut down and a_ pyre 
stunding all thelr efforts, if death is made, An elderly man brings a | 
‘oceurs the Juang console themsel-—— Jambu twig and waves it over the 
proper disposal of the dead ‘The release of the soul or spirit from } 
funeral customs of the Juang of > the dead body he brings some water 4 
Keonjhar vary to a certain degree from the stream in a leaf cup and H 
from the Juang of Dhenkanal but put some of it fn the mouth of the | 
the basie rites are almost identical, dead body. ‘The body is then laid 
A-general account of the funeral down on the pyre the head facing 
ites observed for an, adult who towards the eat and then fre. 
dies a natural death Is given set to it, ‘The persons accompany: 
below: the funeral procession leave 
their axes on the path and come | 
After aman dies his women rela- back home after taking a bath on 
tives including his wife and a few their way, Just after the funeral | 
others from his lineage lend the alr party Ieaves the village, the widow 
with Joud lamcatation which conti- of the deceased throws away the 
hues till the dead body is taken cooking pots and goes half way to- 1 
{to tho cremation ground, Such wards the cremation ground to offer \ 
wailling signifies the grief of the a share of cooked rice for her hus: 
relatives for whom the parting of band, ‘The house is plastered with H 
the deceased was extremely frust- cowdung and water and a copper. 
rating, If this is not done it is coin dipped in water is kept in a i 
believed that the departed soul broken piece of gourd or earthen | 
‘would not realize the depth of sor- pot. Tt is placed on dior way of 
row of his relatives and would the deceased's house. Returning ~ 
fgramble in the other world, Othe from the funeral ground all sprin- 
forpse is carried on a wooden or le a litle of this water to purity \ 


‘bamboo bier made of two long poles their body. 
with «rope, The number of the 


mall eross pieces is not definite Next day all the persons again 
tunlike the ease with the Oviyas go to the funeral ground to perform | 
[A pleee of mat, formerly used by the remaining rites. Some of the 
the deceased, is spread over the possessions of the deceased includ- 
bier and the corpse is laid over it ing an axe, an arrow, a bow, a digg 
Some tobacco and afew dried stl ing stick, one or two untensils, 
Yeav¥s are kept beside the corpse, —leaf-umbrella, a brass bangle and a 


fand’a piece of cloth is spread over? few bead-necklaces of his wife, are 
M9. eisearred on the shoulder byl taken fo the funeral place slong 


“the bottont portion of the 


REY 


Wilh some husked rice, tumerie 


2: 


‘ue cxeLE . = 
0 officiate as the priest in the death 
ritual. He cooks some rice inside 


power, a leaf cup full of cooked 
tice, and an old earthen cooking 
pot. On Wie way to the burial 
round « man theows away some 
Daddy grains on both sides of the 
Path with a view to drive away the 
vil spirits, Reaching near the pyre 

the ashes and the 


Diece of the seapulac. An elderly 
Person makes an earthen idol re 
Presenting the deceased and laying 
the dot in'a sleeping posture be 
inserts a Janda twig on 
its chest. Praying to Barumata 
land Dharam Devt the makes a cit 
‘le of turmeric powder facing east 
land olfers a plle of usted rice-o 
ste deceased. He makes « hole in 
5d car 

then cooking pot and keeps it onthe 
Uside of the idol. "The posses 

laken from the dead man's 
houst are displayed around snd a 


Wo are giving you your shares. 
Receive thove and be satisfied. Go: 
to Heaven and tell Yoma (Death 
| God) that there is no body else on 
earth alter your passing away” 

A plece of thread smeared with 
turmeric powder is thed seven times 
‘around the seaptlae and the same 
4s again tied to the Jamba branch 
Inserted on the chest of the earthen 
Idol. After a while the bone is 
thrown into the stream, and all 
rulurn home with their axes left i 
the funeral ground on the previous 
ay. On thelr way, they wash thei 
Clothes and the axes and take 
‘purificatory bath in « stream. 


‘The deceased's mother’s brother 
(own or classificatory) is ealled in. 


the house in a piece of new broken 
‘earthen pot and kills a chicken by 
beating it om the floor. The cooked: 
rice and the chicken are kept near 
the door step. The mother's brother 
Iholds one of the logs of « chicken 

his right-hand? and a) feather 
dipped ja castor ol i his lett hand, 

The persons who return from the 
funeral ground touch the leg of the 
chicken, throw a few grains of 
coaked-tice on the leaves spread 
‘outside the house, agin touch the 
chicken’s feather, break a little of 
Ue twig called faiak, and sprinkle a 
{ew drops of copper-coin water on 
their body. Some more water and 
coin are Kept in front of the 
house, and the mother’s brother 
slaugbters another chicken. The 
blood of the chicken and some 
castor oil are poured om the oor. 
‘The persons undergoing death 
pollution take a dab of the chic. 
en's blood and castor oil and. a 
few drops of coin water to sprinkle 
‘on their body: This makes them 
{ree from all poltutions, 


The unusual eases of death such 
selde, person 


Iabour pain’ ete,, are 
‘with different rites. The dead 
bodies of such persons are 
never cermated but are burl 
unlike those who die a natura 
death. It is believed thal persons 
‘who are killed by tiger are transfor« 
med into tiger-spirits who wander 
sound the forest and kill, 

beings. Women who dye 

child bisth tura into. witebes 

always attack babies and infict fe, 


38 ‘ 


ver and sickneis om them. In such 
cases the child is brought out of the 
womb after the mother dies and 
oth are burried separately. In 
case the children and the unmarried 
persons di, they are just thrown 
‘away and the defiled persons sprin- 
Ie some water in which a eopper- 
coin is dipped. © 

‘The role of the mother's Lrother, 
however, cannot be ignored. Unless 
hie Is called the relatives eannot be 
prided. He gets a chicken and 
some husked-rice for his food and 
‘may be given liquor worth «ight 
‘annas oF more, Only in cases of 
death of a kamanda that the 
‘mother’s brother gets the bows and 
arrows of the deceased, ‘his metal 
boul for eating rice, and one of his 
axes 


‘The funeral feast is held as son 
‘as the family concerned ean make 
necessary arrangements for it. 
Poor persons give a small feast 0 
the persons attending the funerary 
rites, but rich persons may give a 
feast to all the villagers, and to their 
relatives belonging to other villages. 


bust 


Death pollution continues for two 
days in Keonjhar and Pal- 
Jahara, but in Dhenkanal the 
Hinduaized Juang observe it for 
leven days. During these days the 
dead man’s lineage members in 
‘general, and his own family mem- 
bers in’ particular, observe certain, 
food taboos. They refrain from 
‘eating non-vegetarian dishes and 
‘may not anoint their body with 
turmeric and oll, All the families 
of the lineage throw away their old 
earthen cooking pots. In cases of 
death in a kamanda’s own family, 
‘or within his own lineage, he has 
to undergo special purifleatory rites 
by slaughtering chickens or goats. 
Unless this is done he loses ‘the 
right to participate in any of the 
rituals, z 


‘The Juang believe that the spirit 
‘of their ancestors live inside thelr 
hhouse under the daala portion but 
do not perform any rites for calling 
back the shades or spirits of the 
deceased. 


CHAPTER VI 


‘The dormitory house of the 
Juang Is called Majang. The 
Majang is usually bigger in size 
than the ordinary houses and is 
situated at the centre of the village 
It is constructed by the wnmarried 
Dboys called Kangerkt who sleep here 


at night. The unmarried girls called 


Selanki plaster it in every two oF 
three days. Inside the Majang are 
the drums, the ehangus and 
food grains of the village common 
fund Are i Ret burning, day 
fand night at the centre 0 
Malang ‘andthe boys seep encir 
cling it, "They sleep on mats of 
dateseaves woyen by gicls and 
hhave a wood@h structure as their 
pillow, While sleeping they Keep 
their fect towards the fire and 
their heads to the direetion of the 
‘Majang walls, 


Factors determining the admission 
fn dormitory 


‘The factor of age determines 
‘that the members of certain spec- 
fic age eategories are permitted to 
be or are formally admitted into 
the dormitory as its members. 
Generally the dormitory is the 
organization of the wnmarried 
youths and one ceases to be its 
‘member after his/her marriage. 


| Youth Organization 


‘The terms unmarried, as used in 
this context includes the persons of 
Doth young and old age, and hence 
the bachelors and the spinsters are 
also considered 10 be the formal 
members of the Juang dormitory, 


Marriage, as a bar to member- 
sip, operates against both sex and 
‘age categories in dormitory organi- 
zation, but the eases of the widows 
for the widowers are an exception 
to the standard norm. The wido: 
‘wers always sleep inthe Majang 
with the unmarried boys, and one 
for two widows always sleep with 
the Selanki. In fact the widowers 
(generally old persons who have no 
Inctination to marry” again) and 
the widows (old enough so that 
there is least chance of them get 
ting remarried) are conceptually 
considered as Kangerki and Selanki, 
respectively, in an informal way, 
Besides steeping with the unmarri 
‘ed youths they also co-operate and 
take active part in the grove 
activities of the youths. 


‘Sex and age are the two impor 
tant factors for Majang organisa- 
tion, but these are not the only 
factors determining whether or Got 
fone is to be considered a formal 
member of te Malone, tn Cok 


0 apInASt 
connection it may be mentioned boy should undergo an_ initiation 
that the membership of the ceremony on Amba Nua (Arst 
Majang is not compulsory. A mango-eating ceremony). 


pperton of proper age and sex may 
hot necessarily have to be the 
member of dormitory, The 
factor of wealth fosters the usual 
trend and acts as an important 
determinant, A person desicous of 
becoming a member of the Majang 
should have enough money and 
trops to contribute to the common 
fund of the Kangerki and should be 
‘able to_alford the cost for under 
fing the initiation ceremony 
‘marking his membership in the 
dormitory, An unmarried boy of 
twenty years in Phulbadi was 
Found 0 be not recognised 
fas n formal member of the 
Majong due wo three reasons, 
{cea for his poverty in eontsibuting 

joney and grains to the common 
jand of the Kangerki and for 
undergoing the initintion — ecre 
money to be a Kanger: for bis 
incapabllity to beat changu with 
the Kangerki: and for not sleeping 
in the Majang with other unmarsied 
boys, Since he was not considered 
to be a member of the Majang he 
was debarred from enjoying the 
powers and peiviteges of the format 
members of the dormitory 


Amba Nua is observed in the 
month of February-March when 
mango. fruits are ceremonially 
‘offered to. the village deities and 
tneestons before the villagers start 
cating mangoes. ‘The Kangerki 
hhave special roles to play in this 
ritual.” They worship their change 
tnd drums and offer shares of 
chicken and rice piles to chang 
fds, Aso on this day” fresh 
Eandidates are admitted into the 
Majang, A candidate desirous of 
Hoecoming. a member of the Malang 
cenntributes some rice ands 
ficken forthe ritual, ‘The old” 
members of the Malang cook food 
near the stream, The new candi 
dates offers shares of cooked ree 0 
tiie ancestors in a kneeling posture 
keeping one of his leys on a pole 
spread horizentaly over two forked 
pillars of 4 to 5 feet high. The 
tlderly members throw hot water 
ft his pelvis and pitsates and. the 
hoy has to face the ordeal boldly 
‘without complain. A torn piece of 
iat fs ted around his head and a 
boll hung at his waist. He runs 
round the Majang seven times 
‘with other members of the Majang 
Accompanied by a small boy 
heating changu with a stick in 

Membership to the dormitory is front, While the boys keep 
rot casual in Juang society. tis running around the Majang the 
always accompanied by ‘ritesde- ger people shout loudly and 
passage’. The term Kanger Is 8 throw ashes al them from inside 
feneral term to ment aime the Majang, It is only after this 


nparried boys of marriageable 
a woe rcomidcred an a that the boy is formally admitted 


Qacmal_member of the dormitory, into the dormitory and is known 
wh to be a full-fledged Kanger, » IN Medged Kanger. 


Admission into the Majang 


XN 
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‘The significance of tying # mat 
around the head of the new Kanger 
is not known, but tying bell sign 
fies some use, It rings when the 
boy runs and by hearing the sound 
the villagers come to know about 
his admission into the dormitory 
Running seven times sround the 
dormitory house signifies that the 
life of the new member is formally 
attached to the association and the 
‘Activities concerning the dormitory 


Rites de passage for Girls to be 
‘Selankt 


Every i aftr attaining puberty 
is called a "Selan” but before 
becoming a full-edged Selan, she 
feannot take part in some of the 
fclivitics of the formal Setankl 
For example, she eannot make ® 
aift to Bandi boys nnd is not 
fiven a share of the gift which the 
Biandnu Kangerki make" to the 


sillage Selanki. She also cannot 
accompany the Selank! when they 
pay formal dancing visits to. their 
Bandhu villages. No big ritual is 
performed for a itl to step into the 
Matus of « formal Sefan. When a 
firl wants to be a Selan she asks 
the elder Selanki and they give a 
share of the gift of thelr Bandhw 
Kangerki to her! Tk is after eating 
this, shat a girl assumes the status 
of formal Selan 


Age grades in Juang Soclety 


‘The life of w Juang is based on 
‘ninefold age-grade classification 
‘According to this the mate and 
female population axe divided into 
rine classes, The distinetive para- 
phemalin and privillages of each 
feroup will be discussed after- 
wards 


‘Tanis No, 10 


Age-grades in the Juang Soclety 


2 (AYAge grades for Males 
Serial Age gmdor Approximate ——_—Residence 

‘No. ‘agen yours 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 Wadi (Child). Upto 8yeurs At home with a 

pareats, 

2 Sama Kanger At Malone, ot 

3 “Ranger” (un At Majong Not_a formal 

‘married boy) "Kanger. 

4 Kanter Ditto Same an above 
‘bat havin 
andergone 
Saitiatie a 
ceremony, 


E Axbinast 


Serial Age Grades 
No. 


Residence Remarks 


(married man}. til old age, wile 
4 Amb Nua nd 
‘ fellre from the 
‘youth organiza 
6 Buiha or Bauntae Afier 5) years Ditto 
(Old man), 
7 Kanarda Af, mariage Ditto 
theowgh » 
speci rita 
$ Widower os Atri douth Ar Majonr i 
9 Bachstor Ditto 


1 alii). Mseae isa; 
: oo 
2 Pokalseln oS Dyo WRB oF 
sda” Atgcnay Di 

‘iscaahe : 
4 Sean te Dito AYpet tot asa 
4 aaa 
Les 
ita ee 
= see 

5, dae tn Atom mith mefore 
Z Mn faba ust 
neces 
eee 

6 Bil (Udy) Afar masinge Dito : 

ie 

amanda Rae "Dito Dito Aer so hushand 
ae. trae 
Gaon’ es 
y) Peso ig 


S 
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Seti Ageamides Approximate Residenwe Remar 
No ‘ein year 
1 2 2 ’ 3 
3 ala bok dae Ar te death Ia. ber howe : 
widen ‘the husband, "along oF 
wis aie 
9 Spiers . | to ; 

‘ The discrepaney between the ‘regular member of the boy's dormi- 
iological and social age groups is tory and fulfils most of the obliga- 
bicep wiiin the fame werk, tious of ‘his aveociton_ group 
atten aegenination. ‘The vc When he wants 1 resign from te 
wee dows nat favour an ordinary group of the Kengerk! he gives one 
norm dake with any body wh polot more rice ahd a cleken. {0 
Peron (0 Jottscent gaveration © he ‘Kangerkt on the “Aub Nas 
Sande Aeeiay Kemper! wie roa days Mts afer thin nly 

eet MT mncaltetey and adja> thal he ceases to ea. working 
set aaa ate atiowed. 10 ember of the south group 
Sa Ss viber wits. “Bus a tua yeodare tod | 
Se er iM Win breeeonena ee 
besnuse, ina Broad see; membership ofthe youl organisa 
ee eee ~ ee ee eee 
a Oe Hee TE Sadana TReuetontate ier mane 
Stern toveach other. 7 She vst the Kangert ad Selmi 
onmat gvervation of tarking of of et vile ote farewell trom 

a arcsec unmarried and ie and offers them cake, tobacco 
themed” ad anew mal 

. ‘ser mariage, « Kanger autos: The Role System . 

«_ ylltereitre' Rite satus of 8 Every age group i entrusted veth 
Healy ihe ES cite onions | gpacal Se Sol smpometoten 
Katte Hecmparate with heer the pariew of the doraitry 
Mower t tt eso nferd 10 get and youth organization, Tho roles 
Kenge cached rom tho. astocl: of eatan specie. age. groupe as 
time te Ranger trough © spe Airey concerned withthe dor 
$08 oe Lees ener ie, wer es te. auras be 
marriage the groom does not sleep ‘The boys and girls of the Majang 
cia eee Cnew house in Bull —choowe a_apomor_of thelr OWR 
with is wile 0 Accuminien~ bay ag Tesabat Who. aes” as 
‘day of the marriage he has to take ‘their guardian and moral adviser. 
feet trom the Kangerkiby ~The rele of the Tandakar Is also 
sate cakesobaceo,and 4 88t.—deveried inthis connetion. The 


following table stwnmarizes the du 
ties of different age groups in youth 
‘organization, xt 


‘After this formal observance the 
boy is permitted to sleep with his 
wife, but he still continues to be @ 


Duties 


Tasut ‘11 


Organization 


4, Kangerki 1 


2 


18. 


. Thatching and repairing of the Majang and 


re 


- 4 
of Variows Age Groupe in Juang Youth 
Various Roles and Responsibilities a 


Bringing firewood for the Majang Ore 
‘construction of new Majang in ease of chang- 
fing village sites. 


Installing stone emblem for Gram Siri in a 
new silage: 


j- Making changu and drums J 


Contribution of goats, pigs, or sheep tor 
Important village ritwals, P 


Cooking for Kamandaki on ritual days 


. Collecting rice and other food stuf from oy 


‘every house for the vests and visitors and for + 
feeding Bandhu gists on their dancing visits 


| 
j 
j 
i 
Help cooking and Se? in, toast i 
and marriages A | 
Beating Changw overnight on ritual days 3 
Obesing Tandakar and the village <iders | 


Hired as a communal sorking party by 
Tandakar or by other villagers. 


Dong hve te ht hoe of tin re 8, | 
a nt olen eres ed 
Funland ngs fo mae ees | 


Helping outsiders to carry their bags andl, — 
Daggages to the next nearest village : 


Storing bundles of grains in the’ Majang as 
‘common fund of the village, ow 
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Duties of Various Age Group in Juang Youth Organization i 
2. Selanki 4. Plastering Majang and sweeping the plaza in 
every three or four days and positively on 
ritual occasions. 
2 Supplying leaf cups and plates on feasts and 
festivals, and for the guests and visitors, 
Grinding spices on above occasions. 


‘3, Husking paddy gen from the common fund 
of the village. 


4. Grinding cakes on certain village rituals. 
’ 45. Getting hired us « working party 


6. Dancing overnight on ritual and festive days 


ne : ‘7. Obeying the Tandakar, the widows, and the 
fa village elders 
Widows and Ay Taking care of the girls and keeping an eye! 
‘apnsters sleop- —_,” as to what they do, 
sing with the 
i ile } 
2 Decide and select the village to which the 
wa fits should go on dancing wat. 
3. Accompany the girls in dancing tips 
ie 4, Help in courtship between the gis and thee 


4 Bandhu boys. 


5. Carry gifts sent by the girls to their Bandhu 
Kangerki and bring the information back 


. from the attr. 
4. Widowers and 1. Keeping an eye on the activities of the 
bachelors ‘Kangerki and helping them in co-operative 

works, 
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6, Tandakar 


Failing to 
preseribeil by 


foaiety, i considered as a devia- 
the offenders are 


Hon for which 
punished by 
‘The 

Kinds— 


(ty 


2) Physieat 
stand 


the ears, putting t 
finger in 


inishment may be of four obeying the 7 


a somasi 


1, Taking eare of the Kangerki and Selanki and hep: 
ing’ them in their need by lending money, rice and 
other things. 


2, Can hire the boys and girls to work on Iié fleld 


8, Should wateh and see that the boys and girls d 


not violate any norm of the soclety or neglect in their - 


duties 
4, Gan punish *hem for neglecting in their duty 


5, Must be consulted before any body hires the boys 
‘and girls as a working party, 


6, Should give cooked rice to the boys and girls on 
major festive oveasion, and should slaughter a goat oF 
sheep for them when he retires from the oflee of the *. 
Tandakar, 


nls and the boys a 


the duty, a8 Bott! the 


‘the norms of the punished for failing to discharge 


properly. The boys are 
nuniahed for not bringing 


village elders. 

elders. — Simi 
syd Flt witht 
Majang 


larly the girls are 
if they do not plaster 


pulsion from the Majang and sweep the plaza regularly, 


1 fest attracts the attention of the 


punishment ike village elders when thé boys or 
fon one tog holding girls are found guilty in neglecting 


id their duties, They first accuse the 
‘tes in Tandakar for not supervising the 


‘minor offences, and beating work of the Kangerki and Selanki, 


in cate of 


incest 


‘adultery and Sometimes the Tandakar is fined 
‘one or two rupees for the fault of 
the boys or the girls after. which 


(8) Fines of money, liquor, goat the blame falls on the aetual offen- 


ders, One of the main features 


be 


ee 
- et Fan you eatin 

vera scolding and enution the cls esponmlitin of 

p 

Sorte peat ihe work muons For neigence af on 
yaaa utes of forthe fare fo samy 
rae as 


frees 


XS 
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out any assigned task in case of 
‘one member of the dormitory, all 
‘the members of the organisation 
fare lable to be punished. They 
fare fined, the fine being rice (gene 
rally one to two Khandi), a goat 
‘oF a pig, and about two to five 
rupees for liquor for the village 
flders, They collect these: things 
from their own houses or borrow 
from some hody on an agreement 
to pay it off by working on the 
creditor's fleld._The fines are used 
for holding a feast in the village. 


Remuneration for the Different 
Age groups. 

thas’ been dealt in earlier pages 
that every age group has its 


\ spowegs and privileges affiliated 


‘vith Ys rights and responsibilities 


In other words, each responsibility 
fs rewarded in the formal struc 
fre of the society. Eaclf status 
enforces certain duties afd. the 
Towards motivate the dutis to be 
Traalated nto action. 


A. Kangerki and Selanki— 
( During marriages the Kangerki 
land Selanki always associate with 
the groom's party (no special rites 
fare observed in_ bride's village 
since the bride is taken to the 
feroom’s village for marriage) 
"The boys bring fre-wood and. the 
Selanki bring Teaves to the groom's 
house. During the marsiage period 
fare’ fed by the groom's 
rents, 


Gi) A major portion of the bride 
‘wealth which the groom's party 
fives to the bride's villagers goes 


formally to the Kange?hi snd the 
Selanki of the bride's village, 
though the amount, infact, is 
shared by all the villagers. Two 
Khandi of paddy and. two Khandi 
fof rice (out of the total amount of 
seven Khandi of paddy and six 
Khand! of rice) are given for the 
Kangerki and Selanki as thelr 
expenses for turmeric and ol 
(Kanger Selan ojan sasang), 


lit) For giving constant coin- 
pany to the bride and the groom 
in the grooms village, the Kangerkt 
fand Selanki get a special share of 
ice (about ten Pai or « Khandi) 
ahd a goat or a chicken. The 
Kangerki and Selanki cook it and 
distribute among themselves. 


(io), After marriage the bride and 
the groom pay a visit to the Bride's 
village with the bride-wealth.. The 
Kangerki and. Selank? accompany. 
the married couple. During thelr 
stay in the bride's village they are 
fed by. the bride's parents 


(0) On major ritual” days. the 
Kangerki_ and Selanki bring fre 
wood and leaves to the Tandakar 
fand they are fed by bie, 


a new Tandakar 
Is selected by the Kangerki and 
Selanki the former gives one share 
fof cooked rice and meat curry to 
the Kangerki and. Selanki of the 
village, Similarly when # 
Tandakar resigns from his office 
hhe provides cooked rice and meat 
‘curry to the Kangerki and Selanki, 


(Colt) When a man bee 
amanda (an office by virtue of 
which he can take active mie 


es PR 


cy Ps 

situa of the village) he gives @ 
special share of cooked rice and 
meat eurry to the Kangerki and 
Serank. 


(oitt) On every ritual oeasion the 
Kamanaki get the head meat of 
the slaughtered animals which no 
‘other married people except them 
ean eat, This meat and the rice 
‘grains used inthe rituals are eooked 
In the Majang by the Kangerk. 
Both the Kamandaki and the 
Kangerki eat this food. 


(iz) Lastly, the Kangerki and 
Selanki, when hired as a working 
party are given rice and goat which 
they cook and eat on any conveniet 
day. 


B. Tandakar—(¥) thas. already 
been pointed out that on major 
ritual or festive occasions the 
Kangerki and Selanki are given a 
‘meal by the Tandakar. On the 
above occasions the Tandarkar is 
supplied with flre-wood and leaves 
by the Kangerki and Selanki. 


(iW) When the Selanki and the 
Kangerki of a village recelve gifts 
from their Bandhu Kangerki or 
Selanki they give a share of their 
sift to the Tandakar 


(iii) The Tandakar bas the right 
‘ask the Selanki and Kangerki of 
Is village to work on his leld even 
though he eannot pay them any- 
thing for thei labour. 


©. The Widows and the 
They do not get any 


remiigration fom the ila 
Oni those widows and widowers 


who associate more with tho 


Kangerki and Seanki are 
‘shares of the gift the latter receive 
from their Bandhu friends, 


Organized behaviour as manife 
‘ed in communal and’ group ende- 
avouris a special feature in the 
tribal societies and is in full swing, 
in the dormitory life of the Juang 


fs interesting and important to 
‘observe how such group activities 
‘are organised and how these are 
translated into action. Co-opera- 
tion of the group members and 
their common interests find full 
‘expression in two. situations, i.e. 
dancing visits exchanged between 
Bandhu boys and girls, and their 
‘common economic pursuits like 
‘eultivating common patches of 
forest land, working as hired labour 
parties for wages, collecting. ol: 
‘the jungle, et. 


‘most of the Juang 
lan villages, 


{agnate). Marriages are only per- 
formed between  Bandhu "villages, 
All these rules also apply to the 
dancing organization of the boys 


and the gils. Dancing visits 
-schanged between Bandhu villages, 
W the Kangerki develop special love 
and liking for the Selanki of a 
particular village they give gifts of 
fried-riee, ribbon for buns, combs, 
‘ete. to the girls and invite them, 
to visit their village. In order 

convey their eagerness for changu 
‘dance the boys may tie the gifts i 
8 piece of eloth and leave the cloth, 


your oncavzrion = “gg 


‘with the girs telling them to return they brought for the boys and. say 
the cloth on their tip to the boys’ jokingly that the boys might not 
village. Sometimes, they also like the things brought by. the 
appeal for the girls’ consent ina “untouchable” girs, 


Joking manner by saying, "if you 
‘o nol come to our village, then let ‘uring their stay the girls 
Your own. brothers marry you", and the party are fed. by” the 


While making gifts the’ boys’ and Kangerki end by the village elders 
TONES 1 Mater, onchs slur” Bath vlldgery sl as a egernt 
‘The boys entity themselves as tally share the,burden of feeding 


“the sons of untouchables” and oe girls, The eect (ice 
Rerlgringinegttsr oe Manes an ach pty a iain 
Siting" Tie ide nln seme tong « hele common fund, If they’ have 
Tule ouat scent” ace)” ay woek, elbstwisn ap’ Glee 
sais yor Uo the ata, the steh things from Wel 6h hou 

iisamtnpate toe ete ot thas oF Bing In lous Crum ota 
Bana Kangerts ‘mong. -them, THe vlagers also collect the 


‘and give a small share’ to tho *hares in Insimilar fashion, 
Kangerki of their own village 
When the boys disteibute the  itts 
of thsir Bandhu gies they also give 
1 smmall share to thelr village gies 


Food is cooked by the villagers 
‘on the plaza outside the Majang 
AU night and inside the Mafang 
during the day. It Is sent to the 
airs in Tent cups, prepared by the 


Before making « dancing grip the 


Selanki collect rice or padi from S#larkl of the boys, village 

thelr houses and prepare fakes to Changur dance —yoos on night 
take for the Bandhu Mngerki, and day, but is more free at night 
‘They aldo take tobacco arf liquor At night the. village elders retire 
with the eakes as gifted goto from the Mafang and go to seep in 
the boy’s village wirsome windows thelr own houses, A strona 


and old ladjso%t the village, ‘They competitive spirit develops bet 
fake shelter In any body's house ween the boys and sthe girls and 
but generally the house of a close each party tres to defeat the other. 
=) relative is preferred. ‘The girls The boys try to beat chang over: 
call the Handhw boys to this place night and make the girls to dane 
fand ask about their health and They beat changur in. alternate 
happiness, “The boys always give groups, The girl also split up in. 
funny replies to attract the girls 0 two groups and. dance inter 
saying that " some of them were mitiantly. If the irl try to few 


sick:" "some had broken thelr away from the dancing ground 
legs on theie way back home from sleep the boys drag them and force 
the forest”, “some could not walk them to dance. Likewise, the girl 


for crushing their fet with an axe do not et the boy 
while chopping firewood, 


fall asleep and 
ste, try to keep them alert by pouring. 


Ane boys also ask about the health water on them, Tt is really pain 
"© of the gins and the girls reply in ful for the boys: 


» get themselves 
‘theusual funny manner, The girls, fv for the boys to gel. themselves 
sive cakes, tobacco and other gifts drenched! by” ahe girls in e 


Peed Ses 


10 Ve 

= Dung the dance oth patios 
try to duplay fan to sack “ote 
‘The girls kick and step onthe foot 
cf the boys while dancing, ‘They 
tlio throw ashes, cad walor "nd 
turmeric water a the boys and the 
hoya throw the same things back 
atthe gis, dang. gil never 
fing In ehangu dance, ‘The boys 
fe fll scope to display their Joke 
towards he Randa Selank! during 
hang eat through song ant 
the alls cannot reply to It except 
by kicking, pulling change trom 
their hands and throwing 
fash and water at thet. The singing 
Competition Between the boys and 
the girls takes place when cach 
Party sings and anewers to. each 
tithes on Dee ay back home from 
imarket fairs. or while working 
toqetier in the Reld, ach party 
Sings in chorus to the other. They 
Sing so sweetly and. work 0 3200- 
thy that they forget to go. back 
fine eat their noon meals 


At the dead of the night when 
all the villagers fall asleep the boys 
take the girls to-a secluded place 
for massaging, The boys tell the 
gis, “lot us go to the forest to 
figurative experssion of mastag: 
Ing”. The girly reply jokingly 
‘we have never learnt how to sea 
reh for tooth-twings”. ‘The boys 
aay, ""Gome, we will each you”, On 
tertain ocensions the Selankt of the 
boys’ village also induce the 
Bandha Selanki to massage their 
‘rother’ (meaning their own clan 
Rangerki), ‘The boys get themset 
ves massaged in a group seating 
{o each other or may pair off with 
fone glel ench to. diferent places, 
Dut jm no ease they sit wide apart 
from each other. While getting 
spgpsaged a boy may fondle the 


by 
un 
f—~—_! 
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breasts of the girl but the joking 
behaviour does not lead to actual 


sexual indulgence 


On the parting day the girti are 
entertained with « meatmeal, A 
oat, a pig, F & sheep is slaught 
fred for them and shares of cooked 


ice and meat curry ar 


the girls oth for their 


i 


for eareying one share with them 
to eat on their way home. 
fare also given resi, aru, mandia 


maize, jckfruits and 


‘other a 


‘They 


sonal erops. The boys go up. to 
certain distance to see the girs, off 


On the way 1 


iris massoge the 


boys and the hoys decorate thelr 


Duns swith wild flowers 
buns with wild Mowers, 


Common Economie Pursults:—~ 


‘The members ofthe dommitory, 
iy the famartiod boys and. the 
airs, has to present gifts to thelr 


Bandhu parteners, Besides, 


they 


Dility of all the 


dormitory, they all work colleet 
vely to enrich their common stock 
things for 


fof paddy and other 
meetings such exp 


Th 


us the 


boys and the girls eultivate one oF 
two patches of forest every year 
tnd raise various crops like paddy 


find rae, Inthe month of Ju 


find July the Kangerki and Selankt 
collect Bangrur (oil-seods) from the 
jungle, Masi and bangrur ave 
‘thor sold for money or are excha- 


raged for ps 


ldy-and_ ee. 


Money’ 


is used for buying gifts for Bande 


frlends: and rice, dal, 
used for feeding thom, 


eo 


ta, Se aptpast ’ 


the Iatter beat changa. The folk- (7) Majang is a sacred institu: 
tales and myths of the tribal origin tion. ‘The drums and changus are + 
are also learnt while sleeping in hung on the Majang walls and the 
the Majang. god and the goddess for changus 
and drums (known as Bhima 
(4) Life in the Majang alfords — Badama and Kanchuni, respec- 
‘an elfective economic organisation tively) are believed to resi <a 
for the Juang youth. The inside the Majang. For this the 
Kangerki and Selanki cultioate girls are directed to plaster the 
‘one or two patchés of toila land -Majang frequently. Before going» 
‘every year and the yield is stored out to perform any ritual 
for common use. The boys cut Nagam (village priest) and other 
down trees, plough Meld, sow seed ~ ritual offers first come to 
‘and harvest crops; while the — Majang. On the occasion of Amba 
‘Selanki help in hoeing, burning the Nua the Kungerki worship changtt 
dried trees and branches, debush- and drums invoking Bhima Badama 
ing, weeding and harvesting. and Kanchuni, Many other rituals 
fare also performed inside the 
5. Majang serves as a court-house —-Majang or in front of it, Le. on 
‘of the village where the quarrels the plaza. The distribution | of 
find coniliets are mitigated. The seed for frst sowing is made in". 
villagers gather around the Majang the Majang where the Nagam 
fire and discuss about the quarrels distributes paddy to exch family 
‘and other important issues to ring for the\first sowing, 
‘out compromise. In ease of major 
offénces the culprit is fined at 
‘has to pay rice, goat and money for (8) The genuine artistic talents 
Hiquior to the village elders. Other 
‘wise, he might be asked to give one of their Majang, 
‘oF two rupees for liquor. erp bina 


Both the intra and inter-village tio, On its pillars and beams 
aaa: ee ee 
comple ip gE aah aoa bog me 
po lag Alper gnc orimegel pep one 


‘Majang in this manner. pees ereag pre ge 
(6) Majang acts as a store house Naa ritual day. 
or "Graingolla” of the village 


where paddy and other crops are 
NOSE Paw undies bythe (9) Mafang may be used as the 
Tillagers for the guests and rela- kitchen on feasting océasion. Meals 

Tver fer the harvest fo "Ware coke forthe vitors_ nie 

five pai of paddy i collected fo he Mgjang in day time and near 

ceach family of the village and is ney fcc 
Gress in a Daeg ta tag, St a ot ML Deseret, 
word uniere ‘The boys and iris ritual day the Kamandaki cook \ 

iso store their stock of paddy and their food with the offered 

foc-er grains in the Majang. materials inside the Majang. 


‘ 
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(10) The last but not the least 
function of the Majang is recrea 
tional. It provides fun and 
pleasure to the buys and the girls 
Who are tired after the day's toll 
and want to enjoy the sweetness of 
life by beating changu and joining 
dancing. At times, they find it so 
enjoyable that they Keep dancing 
‘and beating changu for days and 
nigh 


Modern Changes in the Majang 
‘Organisation 


‘The Majang institution is gra 
ually breaking down and some 
of the important features of this 
forganisation are gradually vanish 
ing’due to the “contant of the 

‘tribals with the non-teibat people. 
Impact of outsiders and the chang 
ing life of the people have brought 
bout striking changes an the 
dormitory organization of the 
aang, The Juang of the plains 
‘llages come in contact ‘vith the 
faste Hindus more closely than the 
Juang living on in. As such 
ey have _devsiiped a fecling of 


hhatred towards the changu dance, 
In some villages, the youths have 
Ramlila parties. They are taught 
ance and songs by an Oriya 
teacher and exhibit their perform: 
lances in the neighbouring "villages 
for collecting money and grains. 
‘The Juang, in general, have also 
developed hatred towards the 

traditional dress” and ornaments. 
‘Some literate Juangs feel that their 
‘women should not wear beads and 
bangles of the traditional variety. 


Absence of organized labour and 
‘communal economic pursuits on 
co-operative basis in plains village 
| really shocking. The members 
‘of the dormitory are hardly asso- 

ling themselves with the affairs 
‘of the Majang. ‘They preter to 

ind their own business than 
taking pains for communal efforts 
As such they do not cultivate 
patches of forest land of their own 
for a common harvest or go to work 
fn a Inbour party to earn wages in 
‘cash of kind which could be used 
wt meeting the expenses relating 
to the dormitory organisation. 


‘CHAPTER Vin 


Religion is one of the broad 
(groupings of cultural complex. 
Tt completes the adjustment of 
‘man in his society by providing 
Security against unknown powers 
‘and forces which disturb him. 
tis the pivot of all human acti 
vities and is closely associated 
‘with life from conception through 
Birth to death. It has two inter- 
related constitaents, the religious 


‘The rituals are the starting points 
of major actions of a society. 
‘They throw light on social rela 
tions expressing the _ structural 
arrangements of the society. 


Religion’ may very well be 
sald 0 constitute the whole way 
of life of the Juang. Living amidst 
hilla and forests the Juang believe 
in various deities, ghosts and 
spirits dewelling om hills, forests 
‘and. streams and the ancestral 
spirits guiding every walk of their 
fe. In order to get rid of the 
evil attention of these spirits, and 
in order to protect themselves and 
their scanty earthly possessions the 
Juang try to establish a friendly 
relation with the spirits through 
Expropriate rites and rituals. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
AND PRACTICES 


The study of the religious tile” 
‘of the Juang throws light on 
other aspects of their life; cco , 
nomic, social and politcal, 
Pas Punei, a ritual obeserved in 
‘the month of December Janvary, 
for example, unfolds the soci 
economic life of the Jum 
Besides its religious aspects, it 
marks the beginning of the new 
agricaltural cycle for the” Juang. 
Until and unless this ritual is 
Performed the Juang do not 
istribuie land for shifting culti- 
tion, do-not start felling trees 
from foila, and do not thatch their 
house. ‘The social importance of 
the ritual lies in the faet that the 
‘persons who are scheduled to leave 
their parent village are excluded 
from the bona Ade villagers. who 
Visit the Nagam (ritual head) of 
the village with gifts of grains and 
seek his blessings. Martiages are 
strictly prohibited before Pus Panel 
and the parties bringing such 
proposals to a village before this 
fitual are fined, ‘The politien! 
leaders find full seope to play their 
role in connection — with the 
distribution of toila land in Phy.” 
Punei. ‘They are the persons who 
allot patches of tolla land to* 
‘ifferent families, and some of the 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 1s 


= * lenders like the Nagam and the 
T—— Ardhan are atioted suet land first 

before it is disteibuted ta other 
} Persons. 


* ‘The religious rites of the Juang 
show traces of borrowings from 
| the Hindus, ‘The Juang of Keon 
har are less influeneed by Hind 
religious rites than those living 
in Dhenkanal, Some of the Hind 
deities, ure, however, — recent 
+ borrowings and have not been 
completely assimilated in the Juang 
religious system, The core of the 
Juang religion unaffected by Hind 
influences, consists nf two High 
Gods and number of local deities 
Dresiling over fields and forests, 
over hills and rocks, over streams 
fand fountains, and over villages 
fand homes. Further, the unseen 
world of the Juang is dominated 
bby a pumber of named and un- 
named spirits. Some of these 
ods and spirits may be described 
below in order of their éignity. 


© JUANG PANTHEON 
High Gods—Dharam Devta and 
=. Rasumata are the two supreme 
deities characterized by. their 
Denevolent character. Dharam 
Devta i indentified with the Sun 
Goa and Basumata with the Earth 
Goddess, Both are respected with 
high esteem and have equal hold 
‘on the earth. Otherwise known as 
Pamuki, Baswkimata, and Dharite 
‘mata, Basumata ie considered to be 

the wife of Dharam Devta 


‘No ritual is performed, and no 
important matter concerning the 
social, economic or. political life 
of the Jaung is settled without 9 
prayer to Basumata and Dharam 


Deota. All ritual start with the 
prayer, “the Dharam Devta above 
‘and Baswmata below”, the supreme 
deities safeguarding the life of the 
Juang. Offerings are made to 
them by lifting the gifts in the 
palms and looking to the sky, and 
by dropping some, of it on the 

In every’ liquor ritual 
homage is paid to Baswmata and 
Dharam Deota by sprinkling a few 
‘drops on the earth before drinking 


Village Gods—Gram Siri is the 
‘main deity of the village. She is 
represented by some long and 
Pointed stone emblems installed 
im front of the dormitory house, 
‘She is worshipped in all the rituals 
and is believed to protect the 
village from all kinds of eala- 
‘ities and misfortunes, In case 
of shifting of village to a new site 
the stone emblems of Gram Siri 
are brought by the unmarried boys 
of the village and are installed by 
the village priest 


Another deity, who is no less 
important than Gram Sir, is Than. 
pati (it, the tutelary deity’ of the 
Place). Thanapati may either be 
‘male or female and is believed to 
reside on some hills 

the village. In Barura, for exam: 
pple, Boitinipat, or the hill where 
from the sacred river Baitarant 
hhas taken its course is considered 
to be the Thanapati of the Barura 
village. In Phulbadi, their 
Thanapati, called Phulamanta 
and Nagadia, are believed to dell 
‘on a hill close to the village. The 
great Baracha Mill of the village 
Kudipasa is believed to be the abo: 
de of Barachani, the Thanapati 
Kudipasa village. The villagers els 
im thelr clan name to be Baracha 


16 apmmast 


‘named after the Thanapati. Fors  Rengapat, Kalapat, Buitinipat, ete. 
Tong time they were designated Stream and river deities are as + 
fas Baracha clan people, but in important as hill and forest deities, 
‘Course of lime, this clan name is and are named after the . local 
overshadowed by village name streams and rivers. The “River 
fand Kudiposa villagers now call Baitarani, flowing from Gupta- 
themselves members of Kusiposia  ganga Paar in Keonjhar is 
Bok, rather than Baracha Bok considered sacred both by the 
Juang and the non Juang. 

Two more deities responsible { 
for the big drums and changu of The river deities are primarily 
the Juang are also equally impor ° harmless, but the sprits residing in § 
tant, ‘They are called Kanchen? streams and fountains and on 
and. Bhima Badma, the former hills sometimes attack human 
viewed as the wife of the latter, beings by bringing headache at 

Both reside in the drums kept fever to them. They are pro 
inslde the dormitory. ‘They take tated with chicken, rice graias, 
care of the health of the unmarried and other offerings. In all major 
hoys and girls and are specially rituals the Juang pay homage to 
‘worshipped by the unmarried boss hill, forest, river and stream, 
Bt the New Mango Eating Cere- deities and pray them for protec: 
mony. The villagers have great tn. 
reverence for the two deities since 
they have full control over the  Dellled'Herves or Mythieal 
sound of the drums and changu, Characters 
fand unless they are kept in good Rust and Rusiani are always 
temper the drums and chang — honoured by the Juang. They 
{do not produce high sound in spite are believéd to be the first couple 
OF eae beating In marrieges, living on earth af a ime when God 
ffferings of chicken and rice grains did not think of creating other 
‘male to them so that the human beings. They were the 


Villagers win in the chang first creation of God who dwelt « 
competition by excelling their in the thickest woods of Gupta: * 
‘opponents in changu heating. ‘ganga Pahara on the Rusl Tangar 


near Gonasika. They made the 
Hit arid River Deities—Fach frst fire and collected turbers from 
village has its own set of deities the jungle, They used to go. to 
hhamed after the surrounding hills the forest every day with 

and sms (dumbok). The digging stick (buluk) to eke out 

mountains like Malyayiri, Gandha- their living. In course of tie 

imardhan, Nimgiri, Ramaigiri, this sacred pair of the Earth gave 

Barcha and Guptaganga, ete. are birth to sons and daughters who. 

supposed to be the domains of were the ancestors of the present 

ome gods. The forest gods are Juang. “It was "the time of é 

fikewise named afier local forests. truth” and the Juang aid not 

‘The term Pat is a general term speak any falsehood. ‘They were 

ehoting the forest gods and some honest, truthful and hard working 

such forest gods are Gatipat, and they had so_ high spiritual 
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power that whatever they cursed 
bore fruit without fail. They 
were covering their bodies with 
leaves and this made them to be 
known as Patuas  (leaf-wearers). 
Now that era is over, snd the world 
‘has witnessed countless changes. 
‘The Juang have not been able to 
keep up their purity and sanctity 
by speaking the truth 


‘Their wants have now increases, 
and they have to labour day 
night to fight against the acute 
poverty they are confronted with 
But in spite ofall trials andl tribals 
tions and woes and worries, the 
Juang never forget the glory of 
their past. ‘They take pride to call 
themselves the descendants of Rus! 
and Rusioni and feel elated and 
Jhonoured for their glorious past. 


Rusi and Rusioni are rarely 
worshipped by the Jaung. but they 
Says Geom pation le 
miany Juang legends 


Fainily Spirits 


‘The Juang believe that their 
dead ancestors continue to live as 
spirits. They reside in the Daal 
portion of the house and keep 
constant watch over the activities of 
their descendants. Fach house has 
Daala swehere the ancestral. spirits 
live, and they are offered shares of 
food on important oceasions. The 
ancestors are called pitruki, and 
may protect oF perturh the living 
beings in various ways. If thy 
fre dissatisfied they kill eaile, ruin 
crop and eause bodily ailments. 
‘They also visit their relatives In 
reams and express their wishes. 
‘The Juang worship their pitraki 


‘out of fear for help and protection, 
fand also have high regards for 
them, They olfer puja to their 
pltrukt both at communal rites and 
in their individual houses. Before 
new fruits or new cereals are 
‘consumed these are, first 
offered to various gods and to 1 
ancestores, Breach of this taboo 
offends the pitruki thus resulting 
in setiows consequences. Some- 
times, the ancestors may cause 
illness and want liquor from the 
offenders. In such ense the Raulla 
(witeh-diviner-cum-curer) detects 
the disease and offers tobacen, 
liquor oF chickens to satisfy the 
spirit 

If the ancestors are pleased they 
watch the fields of their descen: 
ants and look after their welfare 
by safeguarding them from 
dangers. The Juang also pray to 
their pitraki at all liquor rituals 
Before liquor is drunk, the Juang 
pour a few drops of liquor on earth 
praying Basumata, DDaram Deoata 
and the pitruk. 


Lastly, the Juang never neglect 
the wish of their pltruk! in import- 
tant matters concerning the village- 
Iife, Decisions rogarding marringe 
for changing of village site are 
never finalized without knowing 
the jntention of the pltraki throvgh 
divination. They Keep piles of 
rice grains and read omens by 
performing the ‘punji* ritual, 1 
the ancestors object to certain 
proposal they convey it by distur 
‘hing the position of the rico-grains. 
In such ease the proposal is at once 
abandoned and # new proposal Is 
sought for e 
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Hindu Borrowings 


Now, the Juang are not quite 
‘unfamiliar with Hindy Gods. The 
‘Juang of Keonjhar are beginning 
to borrow Hindu traits from the 
Oriyas, while those of Dhenkanal 
have long since adopted many traits 
ef Hindu religion in course of 
their contact with the neighbour 
Ing caste people. Hindu deities 
ike Mahadeo, Parvati, Laxmi 
Thakurani, Durga, Rama’ and Sita 
fre now worshipped by the Juang. 
In Dhenkanal, the Juang have high 
regard for Baladeo while Sioa and 
Parvati of Gonasika temple are 
considered to be the supreme dei 
ties of Keonjhar. Both the Juang 
tnd the non-Juang bring things of 
‘offerings and slaughter goat oF 
sheep in the temple at Gonasika 


Religious Funetiondties 


In‘order to get the favour of 
Aeities and to avert the ill will of 
the malivolent spirits, the Juang 
Ihave ritual specialists to propitiate 
‘hem — properly. The ritual 
specialists work as intermediaries 
Detween the natsral and the super 
natural, They offer sacrifices to the 
deities in various rituals and try 
‘keep them in good temper. Sach 
specialists have higher status i 
society and they enjoy special 
powers and privileges 

‘The Htual specialists are called 
Kamondaki, "They are. generally 
the elderly men of the village who 
undergo a series of special rites 
to achieve the role of Kamanda 
‘The rites include sue steps like 
slaughtering goats and chickens 
‘and offering liquor. rice and other 
things to all the deities and pitruk 
All Ase involve heavey expences 
‘and unless a man is rich and 


apisast 


lunless he is warned by his ances 
tors in dreams he does not like 0 
become a Kamanda, ‘The Kamanda 
has to give feast to his villagers on 
certain occasions, and for every 
Dirth, marriage or death cases 
his own family and in the families 
of his close kindred he has to get 
himself purified by offering goats 
fand chickens tothe deities and 
the ancestors. The roles and res: 
‘ponsbilities ofthe ritual specialists 
‘re described below. 

Nagam 

Nagam is the ritual ead of the 
village. He is called Botta or 
Dihuri in Dhenkanal and oMciates 
{in all village rituals. Each village 
hhas its own Nagam, but at times 

ine Nagam may officiate in two oF 

three villages. In Keonjhar the 
selection of | Nagam is made 
strictly on the principles of genera- 
tion. The eldest man of the 
senior most generation is selected 
fas Nagam and his ice passes late- 
rally along each kinship genera 
tion tothe next senior male 
member. In no ease, the oflee 
{transmitted from father to son, 
rather the brother occupying the 
‘ld Nagam's generation et the 
subsequent chance to be Nagam 
‘The Nagam being the senior most 
‘man of the village (senior both in 
biological and social age) exercises 
considerable status and authority 
im the village. 

A new Nagam is formally 
appointed by the villagers who 
handover » leaf-eupful of burning 
incence to him and declare him to 
be their Nagam. He performs all 
village rituals and is given special 
shares of grains on important 
‘occasions, Fvery year, the Nagom 
is given a Bfieda, 1. e, free Tabour 
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party, in which one member 


from 


each family of the village goes to 


work on the Nagam's fel. 


Ardpan 


Ardhan or Padhan is the secular 
head of the village, but he always 


plays an important role in 


every 


ritual. He is given the eharge of 
Pat Khanda (the big axe) and with, 
this axe he slaughters the animals 
to be offered to various deities, 


The role of the Ardhan i 
rituals is to slaughter the animals 
after the animals are ritually 
offered to the deities. »Slaughte 


mals, however, is purely 


men's work, and since the females 


‘eannot do $0, they a 


‘debarred 


from the privilege of assuming the 


role of Ardhan. When a 
dies his wife may continue to 
fas Nagant and perform the rt 


again 
‘work 
als, 


Dut the wife of the Ardhan cannot 
assume the office of the Ardhan, 


Naik, Dangua and Adbikaei 
Naik, Dangua and Adhikart 


may 


sit with the Naga and Ardhan in 


all rituals by 
rites they h 


become Kamanda. ‘The Naik and 
the Adiikari have no specific role 
of play in socio-reigious life, tut 
the Dangua is. viewed to be an 


assistant of the Nagam. He 
the Nagam in carrying the off 
materials to ritual spot, 


helps 
fering 
‘and 


communicates the news and decis- 
‘sions to all the villagers by shout 
{ng in front of the dormitory house. 
* No generation principle is followed 


for the selection of these 


poste 


‘and he who can alford to spend 


for Kamanda ritual can be 
Natk, Dangua or Adhikari. 


the 


: 2” 
Kuba Kanger or Matha Kanger 


It has already been stated that 
all the unmarried boys sleeps in the 
dormitory and have. their own 
associations. The eldest and the 
‘senior most of them is ealled Kuba 
‘anger and he performs the duty of 
Nagam in certain rituals. In Amb 
Nua (New Mango-eating) ceremony 
the Kuba Kanger worships the 
drums and changu and offers 
chicken and rice shares to Bhima 
Badama, Kanchuni, and other dei 
ties. In certain villages he. also 
conducts all important village 
rituals in the absence of Nagam, 


Family Heals ax Priests 


‘The bead of exch family also wets 
fas a priest for propitiating bis 
family ancestors. “Nagaun ofiiates, 
{in all communal worship, but after 
the communal worship Is over the 
family-heads perform minor 
ritual io their own house and 
offer cooked rice, ehicken, liquor, 
fte., to their family ancestors 
Rituals associated with the life: 
eyele of the Juang are always 
performed by the family heads. 
Religious Practices + 

References are made about the 
Juang religious practices. in. the 
Yearly writings of Risely, Dalton, 
land others, Dalton wrote that “the 
‘even tenor of thet lives is unbroken 
by any obligatory religious cere 
mony” and "they offer fowls to the 
‘sun when in distress to the earth", 
Risley writes that "offerings are 
‘made at see! time and harvest, and 
forest gods are carefully propitiated, 
and offerings to the departed an: 
estors are also made in October", 
‘The Juang are no doubt « religious 
people the monotony of whose Efe 
is frequently broken by feasts» gol 
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~' festivies and by vies and vitals the deity, keeping the wicks apd 
ft vriow kin Incense’ "busing, wasting the 
ee ne cetera apece of thn bed Ten, sting ak CH ad 
Juang vss Les Te oqupents alg pls of offerings poering 
necessary, the procedures followed. malik andloe molesses walor on:each, 
necnary, the precedures fold, le, and offering of liquor and 
rsaid Get timo an tn vines STOR es For scree the | 
fare stereotyped and show little = StePs im indeds. wensiep- 
te lreotyped and show tle ithe analy spialing Water 
fd for all rituals are almost stan- over Ut lifting it and making ver 
a for all ius ae amon stan Fm ffetng, mating the 2 
‘imple materials lke turmeric pow- _ mal #0 eat some of the rice grains 
Ger, husked rice, vermilion, incense” fam the piles offered to the deity, ‘ 
der hushed es, vermin, neem? pling some feather o aia from 
and wicks, ih mii ‘er, and throwing em toe 
leatcupn, flower, and animals fF ease sighting te animal 
Chicken or bulfalow depending on 4nd worshipping the bead by pul’ 
Ghurnatue of the ue The axe SRE HON the ceils, The fal 
She ature ofthe ua The a8 Sepa the nits ow bow down | 
te aay ok By nd pray forthe heath and hap 
poe of the people thd forthe 
‘The procedures nthe ital vary fate prospec 
trom complex to simple rts, bat 
the general tend i almost sande 
Ghsed The ital procedures AIL Uhese show tht the situa 
Chie’ such spe keeearing the the Juang Tack mach arson and 
orhiping spo with owing it would be sient Yo give alt 
Telecare ding’ ‘lee’ merk of Une anneal feria Th fo 
wih tarmrie pode, puitiog ver~ owing ble grea rach a Ist af 
Tallon day tse the cre and onthe ita performed by the Juang, 


» ‘Table 12 
Annual festive Cyele ofthe Juang r 
si.| Name ot the | Monts when | Sigvieance | Remarks 
o.| Rivat | “performed 
hoe 


UT PurPinel = 


| 
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vy eycumbe, 
‘ied Bhd 


| Name of the | Monts when Remarks 
wo.) iia" | petomed 
ie 8 2 | 4 5 
2 Amb Nua. Febroary-March To ark the besae*Very_senfiant 
wing of cting een “i Keon 
+ Blonoms. fered 
toil and 
ctl wits 
‘Unt rtd boys 
tnd ehangw ithe 
Armor. The 
it'ay of dnb 
a he. ere 
torial any for 
comma "hone 
ing. 
3 Mi (ecemeny. Mash Paddy sedi dak Important boty 
Git tone uted toindivdual "ih Keonihar 
{os ofped family heads by and Dhenkanal 
te Nara 
sere the At 
‘one, 
aR ve MayJune A. day for fusing Ingortunt ta 
MP me Playing on ‘Keetiar i 
ving akan 
Borrowed fom 
F the nba. 
5 Asodt —« Sonely Inport nt in 
ona. 
ftocaten. Marks 
weeding and 
Sebastes of 
ans. 
Machurh Bafa Yuy-August .. Tomark the eating Not observed Ie 
6 Mec lna Nae AN TP ceo china, Dhetanl 


9 Gude Bat Nua Av ys tse pe 
‘eng ew 


8 of olla 


12 Gurubar Osha .. 


Ditto... Worship of cattle .. Obgerved ia 
eonjbar and 
Dhea kan 
Seems. 10. be 
borrowed from 
Oriyas. 


Observed in 
Keonjhar and 
Dhenkaasl, 


only 


yen 
yy moe 


tothe ancestors. 


Dia (offers October: The family heads Stricily confined, 
November. 


to the hill 


Juang of 


wealth, few Jusnge of 
Dheakanal, 
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tis evident from the above 
"table that most of the rituals of the 
Juang are associated with their 
annual > agricultural cycle. The 
rituals are either performed to 
1k the beginning of the impor- 
fant agricultural activities like dis- 
tribution of tolla land, felling 
down trees from toila, ploughing, 
sowing, weeding, debushing, and 
Iarvesting of crops and to mark 
the eating of new fruits and erops. 
"The festivals like Gamha observed 
for cattle worship, Raja observed 
Tor feasting and merry-making and 
Gurubar Osha observed in honour 
‘St Laxmi, are purely Hindw rituals 
fand have been taken up by the 
Juang from the caste Hindus. 


‘They all are worshipped near ths 
Gramsiri who is represented by 
clongated stone eniblems installed 
near the dormitary house. »Ances 
{oral spirits supposedly take shelter 
in the daala portion of every family 
hhouse, 


To conclude, it can be said that 
the Juang do thot worship the gods 
and spirits from philosophieal point 
of view or from the devotional out- 
sprung of their heart. They are 
very practical in their temporament 
land worship the gods and spirits 
to get economic benefits and safety 
and security. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
| LEADERSHIP PATTERN 


A-study of the leadership pattern Nagam—Nagam or Boita or 
fof the Juang throws light on their Dituri is the ritual head of the 
‘socio-political organization. ‘The village. He is, as far as possible, 
postion of the Feadlers in a society the eldest man’of the village, oldee 
{every important. The leaders not than others both in blologieal and 
‘only enjoy status and high prestige social age. He being the oldest 
in the society, but they exercise man of the senior most generation 
considerable authority in getting is viewed with more respect. Hk 
things done in the most regulari- chief role is to cfflciate in all the 
zed manner, Their voice in deci- communal rituals of the village, 
ing the quarrels and coaflets is but he also exercises his power 

“unique, toch cate ke ditbuton of fla 
ind, xing up date for village 

‘The leaders may be classified as 
traditional and new leaders depen-— ‘tuals, and in deciding quarrels 
‘ing on the antiquity oftheir offices, D4 conflicts, In all ensoa, 

aeity however, he consults with the 


for as village leaders, and leaders of 
ih on the basis of the ext village elders and gives due consi- 
Te na ene eet deration to their opinion 


fof area of their operation, It is = 

however, convenient to discuss. the 

roles of the village leaders before Ardhan—Ardhan or Padhan is 

“Switehing on to the leaders of the preferably the Nagam's immediate 

‘wider organization. Junior, and is senior to all other 
Villagers except the former. He 

vali Nate is the secular head of the village, 


‘As has been described earlier, and his office has been created by 
each village is apolitical unit the Rajes (kings) of Keonjhar and 
hhaving its own setof officers. These Dhenkanal, His chief function it 
oicers are in an informal way the to collect tax from all the families 
leaders of the village and they have of the village, to allot land to each. 
‘more voice in the village affairs family, to settle village quarrels 
than others. The village officer- and to inform the — impor- 
cumteaders are mainly three in tant matters of the village to the 
umber, two of whom are tradi Government. During the reign of. 
tonal leaders and one is a new the Rajas, the Padhan was extre- 
wfflee created by the Government.  mely powerful and was responsitle 


for reporting the village affairs to 
the Rajas, It is after the indepen 
dence, that he has been 
responsible to the Government for 
his duty, In judicial affairs the 
Ardhan has greater role to play 
‘han the Nagam, 


Besides his judicial powers, the 
Padian also plays an important 
role in all the village rituals 
White the Nagam makes oflerings 
to the deities, the Padhan'y role 
fs to slaughter the animal and 
present the head to the Nagam for 
offering, 


In Dhenkanal, the Padhan means 
the richest man of the village, and 
Ihenee the Padhans of all Juang 
villages are usually rich persons 
In Keonjhar, on the other hand, 
wealth is no’ criterion to be a 
Padhan, A person of the senior 
‘most Kinship generation of the 
tillage and the next oldest man to 
the Nagam is selected as Pathan 
Unlike the Padhan of Dhenkanal, 
the Padhans in Keonjhar villages 
hhavo to undergo distinet rites and 
ritual ty assume thelr office, and 
thir oflee combines both ritual and 
politcal powers. 


Dangua, Adhikari and Naika: 
Dangua, Adhikari and Naika are 

primarily ritual officers. ‘They are 
ona fide ritalists and thei role is 
to help the Nagam and Padhan in 
alt village rituals, Except their 
roles in rituals they have no other 
Aefinite roles to play in the village 
affairs. 


“Member”—"Member" Isa new 
post ereated by the Government 
fafter the establishment of the 
Community Development Block in 
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the various sectors of the district. 
Bach village has one Ward Member 
to work as its representative im 
the Panchayat, ‘The Member 
elected by his villagers in a formal 
meeting” summoned by the 
V.L.W. or any, other Block 
representative. He is directly 
responsible to the immediate 
Government agencies for reporting 
the important matters of the 
village, and to encourage 
evelopmental works in the village 
executed by the Block:stalf, 
During the tour of Governmeat 
coMleers and other staff in the 
village, the Member has to arrange 
for their comfort, ‘The Members 
fare by far the most prompt an 
clover persons of the village, 
Since the Member has to keep 
contact with the Government 
agencies the villagers. take much 
caro in selecting the best man of 
the village as their Member. 


"The Members are also invari 
rich persons of the village. The 
fact that the Member is elected by 
the villagers, reinforces that he 
must have exercised some influence 
in the traditional system of the 
society, even If he holds no formal 
role in'that system. To has full 
freedom in deciding the important 
matters of the village, and itis 
noticed that in most villages the 
‘words of the Members weigh much 


‘Village Counell 


It Is necessary to diseuss about 
the modus operand! of the various 
raders in deeiding village alfa 
Each Juang village has a set of 
formal leaders to execute various 
duties, but it Is erroneous to think 
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that they are vested with supreme 
authority in expressing their 
verdicts in all spheres of life. In 
fact, the Juang are a democratic 
people and the real authority of 
the village is vested not with the 
de facto leaders, but with the 
village elders called Bara Bhaiki 
Before any matter is fnalized it 
must first be discussed by the 
village elders in the dormitory 
hhouse. In such diseussion, every 
flder has full freedom to express 
his opinion freely. It fs dificult 
to materialise any: proposal unless 
the Tasue Is unanimously agreed 
to by all the village elders. The 
village elders have the right to 
dismiss any of the village oflcers 
for his inefleieney and select 
suitable substitute 


‘The ritual-head (Nagam) of the 
village has important roles to play: 
in the yillage rituals but te has 
litle voiee in the village counel 
‘The secular offer (Padhan) is 
responsible for certain external 
affairs of the village, and has a 
role to play in the village 
But he does not neces: 
sarily exercise siipreme power in 
the internal affairs of the village 
The other officers hold no power, 
So, itis evident that the offices of 
the leaders confer responsibility, 
Dutt no real authority. The offices 
also entail considerable economic 
burden owing to which the offices 
very often pass over to persons of 
junior generation on account of the 
‘unwillingness of the proper persons 
to assume the offices. 

‘The topics diseussed in the 
village council for decision include 
‘matters like quarrol between two 
Yillagers, breach of minor taboos 


aoiasst 
inthe village, failure to: discharge 
the des in cave of the unmared 
bens and gi, beak down of at 
tales, bean ase noe 
cases between the bape and "gle 
‘i bandh clans, ee. The galy 
Persons refined, the nou 
Yarying from liquor worth two 10 
four rapes" 10" heayy amounts 
Consising of few maunds of en 
Goat and a few rupee for Iq, 
The fnes are weed to" het 
east which fsaared by all the 
‘ilagers and “Iaquor is ‘poured 
fon the ground to mark th mi 
fin of quae and confit 
1 casa of love intrigues betwe 
bandh boys and rete via 
detect the offer by ask 
then The boy ed 

th tly of le, ont an mon 

for tiqwor, and the gists 
over to him in mariage, "The 
trae of Incstous toe’ fun, 
ciatey, 


ih) and to the elders of all the 

of the pirh, who are 
‘summoned to meet in a council 
‘and decide the matter, 


{nler-Village Councils | 
Certain matters like dispute on 
land boundary between two 
villages, disputes about divorce and 
separation of marrying partners 
‘cannot be decided by one party. 
For this the elders of both the 
villages meet together and finalize 
the ‘matter. Disputes concerning. 
land are difficult to be decided ‘in 
the village level, and very often 
such cases are’ brought to. the 
Court of Law'for judgment. “Bot 
the cases of-divorce and separation. 
fare decided'without mich trouble. 
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In such eases, the groom's villagers 

to the bride's village and a 
council is held where the matter 
|v discussed by both the parties 
Af the groom's family is found 
fault with for such separation, and 
the girl is unwilling to go to him, 
her relatives may elaim a cow or 
bullock from the groom for 
divorcing the girl. But if the girl 
1s proved to be erring, the groom's 
party claim for the recovery of the 
full amount of bride-wealth paid at 
the time of marriage. Generally, 
the full amount of bride-wealth 
eannot be paid by the gitt's 
Parents, snd the groom may take 
fone of the former's eatile in tiew 
of the bride-wealth paid by him. 
Itis after this that the formal 


divorce ritual is performed by the 


announcing the formal - divorce 


|, Miter the divorce, the groom Toses 


fall claims over the giel and she Is 
made free to be remarried any: 
where Tn case the groom's 
villagers do not like to permit the 
girl to be remarried elsewhere, 
they forego compensation for their 
bride-wealth and never perform 
the formal divorce ritual, and 
‘until and unless the divorce ritual 
| performed the groom’s villagers 
continue to exercise their jural 
claim over the gist who remains 
fas thelr daughter in-law for all 
hier life. In such ease, she cannot 
the remarried elsewhere, and when: 
she dies her husband finances for 
her funeral 

Pith Organization 

‘As discussed inthe previous 
chapter the Juang aren of 
Keonjhar is divided into four 
piths, which are the maximal 


‘traditional territorial units, Each 
irk has one Sadar who, before 
Independence, was direetly respon: 
sible to the Raja. At present he 
‘exercises his judicial “powers in 
‘deciding eases like incest, prema 
ital pregnaney, witcheraft of 
serious type, homicide, ete., Such 
‘cases mobilise delegations from. all 
the villages in a pirh, o In some 
cases from the villages of two 
pirhs. In deciding all such ease, 
the Sardar however is not the 
supreme authority. The delegates 

wited from all the villages have 
‘equal voice in the council 


In minor cases, the offender ts 
fined few matnds of Fee, one oF 
two goats and a few rupees for 
liquor. Besides, he has to feed the 
delegates once. The fines realized 
from the offender is. spent for 8 
feast on the spot. Incase of 
incest the guilly persons are 
costracized from the ‘village. All 
heir Delonglags are either 
estroyed or are sold away and 
the money is spent for the feast 
arranged by the Desa (the dele- 
ates) people, 

The post of © Sardar isan 
appointed one and is not purely 
honorary. “He gets a monthly 
remuneration of five rupees and 
2 pair of dress every year inthe 
aang-Bhuinya Darbar (council) 
inetd by the Government. The 
Serdar exercises his power if 
called for» pith coumell, but has 
Uitle or no authority. in the 
internal affairs of the village. 


Jath Sabha of Dhenkanal Juangs 


‘The Juang of Dhenkanal haven 
similar territorial organization as 
pich organization of Reouhar. 


Here the Juang area is judicially 
divided into a number “of local 
tunis called Desa. Each Desa is 
composed of ten or more villages 
‘and the villagers meet once every 
year to discuss various incidents 
of the year affecting their tribal 
life. ‘The council which meets 
every year is ealled Jati Sabha 
(literally, the easte"assembly), and 
Is a variant of Oriya caste sqsem- 
Dies, which still continue to 
{gain popularity among the Tell 
(Oilmen) of that area. Each 
village delegates a representative 
from among its. villagers to the 
Jati Sabha, ‘The senior most 
Behera is called Bad Behera who 
Is viewed to be the head of the 
‘coun. we 


‘The council discusses and decides 

matters relating to illicit sex 
relations between the kin members, 
divoree, iquor-drinking (a8 . thie 
Is severly looked down upon by 
the Juang of Dhenkenal and they 
fight tooth and nail to prohibit it), 
bee feasting, widow-marriage, 
divorce, and quarrels and conficts 
on major issues, ‘This "Caste- 
‘Assembly is mo doubt more 
formal and powerful than the most 
Informal assembly of Keonjhar 
Juangs, and in the latter case it 
is very dificult to get a thing 
done quickly. 
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i live in their original land and they 
have full control over the cultivated 

ear: sed land of their 
_ village. ‘The few caste people 
living in Juang villages of Juang 

* pick are made tenants. ‘They 


i, Ihave little oro independence 
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whatsoever in exercising thelr 
powers and privileges. They. 
‘must pay. thelr anndal 


regularly in cash oF kind, 

to Juangs for 
nance other 
contingent expenses of the village 
‘The Gour are required to supply 


‘milk snd milk produets for all 
village rituals; shoop, goat, oF 
ehleken for "important rituals 
and a Duffalo-ealt for the 
Nuakhia (New rice-eating) ere 
‘wony, In general, the caste people 


living in these Juang villages con: 
tribute money, grains, gon 
chicken and other offering materi 
als for Juang rituals, After the 
‘yeas harvest they give money and 
‘few measures of 
meat of annual 
age. Funds are ralsed 
them to meet such 
expenses like pleading 
the Govern 
disputes, and in carrying out other 
rmaiters relating to the Government, 
It any non-Juang goes against the 
‘eeision of the Juang or commits 
fany wrong he is immediately sum- 
‘moned to the village council of the 
Juang and is fed, the fine taking 
the form of feast and liquor for be 


from 
contingent 
ent over land 
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village elders. The non-Juang in- 
Iabiting the Juang villages observe 
‘the Juang rituals, taboos and pro- 
Inibitions for the safety and seeu- 
rity of the village and they share i 
the belief system of the Juang 
Like the Juang, they do not eat any 
fruit or crop before the Juang per- 
orm necessary situals and offer the 
first fruit to the deities, They also 
believe that breach of such taboo 
will result in fatal calamities in the 
village like tiger menace, death of 
cattle and human beings due to 
snake-bite, fare of crop, and s0 
‘on, In this area, however, there 
very little scope for the alien ele- 
iments of culture being thrust upen 
the Juang. The Juang are no doubt 
Influenced by their caste neigh 
bbours, but they have also been 
able to diffuse some of their own 
clture traits among the caste 
people 
‘The intergroup relation in 
Dhenkanal is completely different 
from what has been described 
above, Here, homogeneous Juang 
villages, oF settlements predomins- 
ntly Inhabited by the Juang are 
very rarely met with. The Juang 
of this place live sporadically over 
Kamakhysnagar, and 
ubalvisions and they live 
long with the easte people. They 
live im separate wards in the main 
Oriya villages, or are found in smald 
hamlets of labourers. Living with, 
the Oriyas it is dilealt for them to 
maintain the traits of their tradi 
tional culture. Their attempts to 
keep up the traditional tribal eul- 
ture are mocked at by the Oriyas 
who consider thelr traditional dress, 
fomaments, and standard of beauty 


{o be ugly and primitive, their social, 
customs relating to birth, marriage, 
‘and death to be most uncivilized, 
fand their songs and dance a8 open 
‘expression of sex feelings. The 
Juang of such place are frequently 
Tidiculed, condemned, and dis- 
‘couraged for their tribal customs 
fand manners, and in order to raise 
their status in the society, the 
Juang find no way out except adop 
ting the Oriya way of life. The 
rapid process of acculturation has 
thus led to the decay of traditional 
Juang culture in Dhenkanal, and 
the present way of life of the Juang 
of Dhenkanal isa mere imitation 
of the Hindu way of life 


In the course of their interactioi 
with the various caste people and 
their increasing association with 
the outside world the Juang have 
‘witnessed a lot of changes in their 
traditional culture. After the esta 

blishment of Community Develop: 
ment Blocks inthe Juang areas, 
and with developed communica 

tion facilities the Juang ave 
frequently coming in contact with 
the Goverament officers, Fairs, 
‘markets and liquor shops inthe 
plains have attracted many a Juang 
to come in contact with various 
People and thereby help culture 
contact. The advent of railways 
hhas thurst great change on the 
Juang of Dhenkanal, A wild gull 
Of difference exists between the 
Juang of Keonjhar and Dhenkanal 
though both are in the process of 
adopting Oriya way of * life, The 
‘material aspect of the Juang 
culture fas undergone a great 
change. The tiny buts which , 
‘were® “amongst the smallest that 


VE. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal (Calcutta, 1872) 
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|, fbuman beings ever deliberately 

constructed as dwellings” have 
given place to solid and strong 
houses, Some Juangs have construc 
ted houses with windows, and a 
few rich ones have houses with tile 
roofing. ‘The household apptiances 
Including the husking mortar and 
pestles, a few earthen and gourd 
‘vessels, bamboo tubes, and. leaf 
‘cups and plates have been replaced 
by more substantial, costly and 
Arable articles, However, sukir 
(gourd vessel) continues to linger 
in Juang villages of Keonjhar and 
fare used for fetching water and 
‘carrying liquor and gruel to distant 
places. Modern umbrellas have 
Pushed their leaf counterparts out 
of many homes Hurricane 
lanterns and flash lights are 
gradually gaining popularity among 
‘the Juang. 


‘The dress and ornaments of the 
Juang have been changed to a 
freater extent, Bamboo combs, 
which were once a prized posession 
cof the Juang girls, and which the 
‘unmarried, boys made with greet 
ceare to make and present those to 
their sweet-hearts are fast disap: 
pearing and giving away to plas. 
tic and” wooden combs of the 
‘market, "The traditional orna: 
iments which consisted of a whole 
bunch of bead necklaces. « number 
of heavy brass bangles, and a few 
Inrass and alloy rings are being 
discarded. ‘The women are more 
attracted towards dazzling glass 
snd plastic bangles, and in 
‘Dhenkanal rich Juangs have 
adorned their women with all 
varieties of silver and gold ora 
ments. The dress of the women 


‘hich consisted of "a string around 
their waist, with a bunch of leaves 


some old Juangs still remember 
bout their leaf-dress of the past. 
Shoes have gathered prestige vale 
inthe Juang society, and some 


possession of the easte people as 
some Juang have purchased by: 
cycles. In the village Kudiposa, 
there were four by-cyeles won by 
the Juang, 


‘The economic Ife of the Juang 
hhas been greately influenced by 
their neighbouring caste people, 
‘The Juang have taken up plough 
caltivation from the Oriyas to 
inerease their farm output. Mor 
fover, the economy of the Juang 
‘exhibits three stages of develop- 
‘ment in Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and 
Pallahara. The Juang of Keon- 
har eke out their ving mainly 
by shifting cultivation and by 
collection of roots, fruits, greens 
and other edible jungle products, 
‘This is due partly to thelr primitive 
agricultural practices and partly to 
the rocky and hilly arca they 
inhabit. The Juang of Dhenkanal 
live in plains villages like the 
Oriyas and they adopt low-land 
cultivation Just as their neighbow 
ing Oriya ageiculturists. In 
Pallahara, however, the situation 
is completely different, After the 
‘enforcement of Forest restrictions 
the Juang of this area are for- 
Didden to cultivate foila land. They 
are neither permitted to eut fo 
land, nor do they have enough 
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plains land to construct  ievigated 
paddy plots. Being handicapped 
Jn both ways the Juang of this 
place have taken up basket making 
fs the main source of their living. 
Bamboo has rich growth in the 
forests of Malyagiri and the Juang 
find profitable to cut bamboo from 
the forest and weave into various 
patterns of baskets. ‘The advent of 
railways to Dhenkanal and cons 
truction of roads have afforded 
ample labour opportunities to 
the Juang. ‘The Juang find cons 
truction work profitable, and they 
‘work as daily labourers in eon. 
struction work, 


Change tn the social life of | the 
MM is the most remarkable 
‘The Juang of Keonjhar have 
developed hatred for Changu dance 
fand songs, and they have intro 
used irton and jatra parties as 
sources of their recreation, Th 
ormitory life and the assoelate 
youth organization whieh continue 
{o flourish in Keonjhar, have. to 
their charm in Pallahara, but in 
Dhenkanal these have come to 
decay, Marviage rites of the Juang 
have been thoroughly changed and 
tinlike the eustom in Keonjhar, the 
Shuang groom of Dhenkanal goes 
to the bride's house to get himself 
‘married, The girl is no more 
Drought to the groom's village by 
her village women and her dorm 
tory friends, Unlike the customs 
in Keonjhar and Pallahara, the 
Juang of Dhenkanal have abolished 
the system of bride-wealth. The 
ffrooms’ parents no more pay heavy 
Amounts of rice, cloth and money 
fas bride-wealth to get their son 
‘masvied ; rather the bride's parents 
give ornaments, utensils, grains, 
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tc. 10 their daughter as a token of 
love and affection. The ehangu 
competition 

and the bride's villagers is gradual 
ly declining in Keonjbar, and have 
come to an end in Dhenkanal sinee 
1 prety long time. Many of the 
traditional funerary rites and cus 
toms are gradually dropped off in 
Dhenkanal and just like the Oriyas, 
the Juang of Dhenkanal observe 
Aleath pollution for ten days (not 
two to three days, as in Keonjbar) 
and they observe a series of taboos 
ts observed by the caste people, 


he religious life of the Juang of 
Keonjhar has been least "affected 
by the caste people. Here, the Juang 
‘observe the same ites and rituals 4, 
‘with great details to avoid the dis: 
pleasure of the local deities, In 
Chapter seven It has been dealt to 
what extent the Juang rituals are 
Closely connected with their annual 
fagricuturaleyele, With 
Introduction of low  tand paddy 
cultivation a few nee rituals for low 
land paddy have been newly adop>, 
ted by the plains Juang of Keon. 
jhar, In Dhenkanal, however, the 
Tang have ent short thelr annua! 
festive eyele, and. they, do not 
observe many rituals whieh are 
performed by the hill Juang of 
Keonjhar. The Juang pantheon. 
however, has been more elaborate 
‘The Juang believe in their tribal 
deities, but feet content to get the 
protection of the more powerful 
Hindu deities, Some of them 
believe that the Hindu gods and 
faoddesses are more powerful, and * 
by worshipping them most of the 
Griyas have gained much wealth 
and power. Mahadeo, Larm! 
Thakurani, Parbati, Baladeo awl 
Durga of the Hindu pantheon 9 
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ny Dhenkanal the Juang fo 
footprints of the Orlyas i 
eligioys life 


In educational sphere, the Juang 
are il Tagging fae ishind ths 
fenerat mans In hen 
fre Sevastraims have been op 
ty the Trial '€ Rural Welfare 
Department to encourage. primary 
divin amor the Juang butt 
{he Siang area of Reonjhar nics 
fehools are very few In--number 
‘fre tre, however, a few 
1 Pr School in some of the Juang 
wiagen of Keonjhar, Int moto 
THe ekeels ane oot properly 
funetioning. ile or no attempt 
ie made fo reate Interest the 
Tuatig Tor school education. The 
teachers are non-ibals and they 
Ting the people of that locality 
have contempt for the Juang 
Nelther" do they encourage the 
Giles Gitdece icone to tenoot 
hor doth Jung feet the tity 
ff modern edtention, Tex only 
Dhenkanal thst any Tangs are 
Interested fog eration to th 
children, "THey. see Their Oriya 
fsighours sending ctnen to the 
fetiol mul in order to rane their 
octal satin the Juang alo try to 
tive-ocalfon to their chiren 
‘There are few matriculates 
amon the Juang in. Dhonkar 
Some Juans have Hee emploved 
ti teachers tn schools and some 
Hive gOne olde the dtl for 
servicen.— In general. the peren 
tag of terecy is very Tow atone 
he Juang. Ont of the total 
21800 Jungs only 8 persone are 
iterate. ‘The percentage ofl 
feracy is as high an 0548 in 
geveral which ie 91.90 for males 
Std 9068 tor female, 


‘The Juang are quite a frienlty 
people. They are honest, truthful 
and hardworking, They are 
highly optimistic and they” have 
Uitle worry for their future, They 
like to eat and drink well whenever 
food is available and they hardly 
lan for their future. In spite of 
their hard tabour in flelds ond 
forests the Juang have the it twel, 
‘of mosting frequent crop failu 
but they unlike the Oriyas do not 
like to inerease their worries wa 
necessarily. Just after the harvest, 
42 Juang spends lavishly on fiet 
food and liquor, and asa conse- 
quence his harvest of the year is 
exhausted within a few months 
‘The Juang can hardly stand 
Inunger, and in time of their need 
Incurr “heavy loans. Both the 
Juang —and—-Bhuinya, 
proverty-stricken but the Bhuinya 
ean struggle more to fight 
against proverty. While most 
of the Juangs are sinking under 
heavy loans the Bhuinga stand as 
a contrast to the Juang in this 
respect. The Bhuinya are not ax 
primitive as the Juang. They are 
' prolie tribe spread over a wide 
‘area arid most of them live in 
village along with the pros 
Oriyas, They are more reasonable 
and they o 1 scl 
status thon the Juang, ‘They are 
capable of thinking ina broader 
frame of reference ike many 
ndvanced Oriya people and thus 
‘ean better plan for thelr future, 
Boing wiser as a rile, than. the 
‘Juang, they do not borrose without 
forethought. Unlike the Juang, 
they would rather tolerate starva- 
tion than run to the money lenders, 
‘The Bhulnya men are not more 
hand working than the Juang ren, 
but their women are very eMelent 
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housewives. They work hard from 
dawn to dusk collecting greens, 
roots, fruits, tubers and other 
edibles from the Jungle to supple: 
tment their family diet. They go 
to market to sell loads of forest 
collections and bundles of firewood 
‘which fetch them a good sum. 
Heenee, the Bhuinya are much less 
indebted than the Juang. 

"The Juang rarely want torwound 
the felling of others by telling 
naked truth. They are more  n- 
trovert in nature, They might not 
feel freindly with somebody, but 
never express thelr inner feelings 
‘openly unless they are heavily 
@runk, The Juang are a 
Aemocratie people and before tak- 
ing any decision they seek the 
‘opinion of all the village elders in 
the dormitory. If all agree un- 
fanimously, the matter is accepted. 
Dut the objection of any single 
person may be sufficient to reject 
= proposal. They have great 
Suspicion of the outsiders, but 
fonce they become friendly they 
render every help to please the 
outsiders. They are quite hospita 
ble, Any outsider visiting their 
village is accommodated in the 
village dormitory, and in spite of 
their poverty they collect food. 
stuffs from every family to provide 
fa meal to their quest, Wesides. 
fany family relative visting » Juang 
village is viewed as a guest of the 
village, He is given shelter in the 
Gormitory, and is provided with 
food by the villagers. Such hos 
pitality ie remarkable of the Juang 
bf Keonjhar, but in Dhenkanal the 
breakdown of dormitory organiza- 
tion has brought an end to such 
censtoms. 

“Many Juang of Keonjhar have 
liile fdea about the outer world. 
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To them the outer world constitute 
Keonjbar, Dhenkanal,  Talcher, 
Atigarh, Laida (2), | Bamanda, 
Sambalpur, Cuttack, Puri, and 
Calcutta. In their cominunal 
rituals, the Juang priest prays for 
the health of the Juang and of the 
people of the world at large—the 
‘world constituting such places a 
Stated above, The Juang of 
Dhenkanal are now not ignorant 
bout the affairs of the outer world. 
‘They have seen many 

Desides their “home 


people and the varying 
fand manners of the peoples of the 
sor. 


‘The Juang do not feel happy to 
welcome outsiders who want to 
reside in their village permanently. 
Most outsiders never give them 
anything, nor are they sympathetic 
towards them. They approach the 
tribals with aversion and scorn and 
they mock at their tribal way of 
life. Culture contacts with the, 
Jocal people have in, no. way 
helped the Juang to lead a better 
fand healthier life. They have 
rather given scope for the, breeding 
of contempt and ridicule for the 
Juang. The Juang have title 
reason to love their neighbouring 
caste people. Every contact with 
them is a contact where the Juang 
fare condemned, despised, and 
ooked down upon, They are the 
rich people of the locality who 
Tend money and grains to the Juan 
and exploit them in every possible” 
‘way. They tempt the Juang to 
Take loans at the time of their 
‘marriage, festivals and during the 
ean months and demand heavy 
interest from them at the end of 


the year, They charge 60 per cent 
interest for grains and 100 per 
cent for money loans, nud after the 
Year's harvest they go. to the 
aang villages demanding grains 
‘at cheaper tates for their loans, 
‘As goon as the harvest is over t 
fiquor vendors soon make thelt 
‘way to Juang villages with toads of 
Inohua liquor. ‘They tempt the 
‘Fuang to drink Hquor and demand 
frais worth much more than the 
fiquor the Juang actually pur- 
chased, Such scenes aro quite 
familiar in the Juang. villages of 
Keonjbar, and itis often pitiable 
to sce that the grainary of the 
Tuang is emptied within a fow 
| tionths of the harvest, 


‘The Juang occupy a very low 
social position in. the estimation of 
[their neighbours, They are treated 

“a unlouehables by the people of all 

antes (except the Pano and 
Gas). A Juang never touches 
Pano, nor does he accepts water of 
cooked food from hin, Likewise, 
persons of aher castes neither touch 

fe duangaor do they accept water 
find cooked! food from him though 

the Juang may eatin their house 
‘Te lows cultura anion of the 
‘Tung wide-Ahe Bhuinya and the 
atta holds the» three, 10 be 
‘Med tribes, They inhabit the 
fame cultural and geographical 
feta and in thei sola, economic, 
feligous and polite Ife they 
Pehibit many ‘common features 

fn. Juang lends the huinya sve 

«+ amed'to be a brother tribe to the 
Siuang, and the Batbud axe con 
fidered to bee section of the 
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‘main Bhuinya ibe, Though the 
three tribes are closely allied its 
strange that while the Bhuinya and 
the Bathudi enjoy’ considerable 
social status, the Juang are treated, 
fas very lowly. ‘The Juang say 
that they continued to enjoy equal 
social status with the Bhuinya and 
the Bathudl, but from the day they 
Ate beef they were considered 
luntouehubles by the Ori 

well as by tho Bhuinya and 
Bathudi, ‘The Juang of Keonjhar 
fare trying to raise their social 
status by probibiting beef-eating, 
Dut in many interior villages: they 
‘continue to relish eet as they used 
todo in the past. ‘The status 
conscious Juang of Dhenkanal are 
fighting for social reforms, and 
they have suceeeded in prohibiting 
liquordrinking, — beef-eating- and 
widow remarriage through their 
elaborate tribal panchayat. To 
Strengthen their status in the 
society they are rapidly taking up 
Hindu manners and eustoms. They 
no longer take pride in their past 
culture, and are ashamed to think 
Of the primitive Juang of KeonJhar 
‘who stil Tend a mast uncivilized 
life ithe remote woods and forest 
Risley in 1801 observed the 
Attempts made by the Juang t0 
‘tinin higher social status and he 
wrote : 


course of time, no doubt 
they will attain a igher social 
position, and the first step in this 
‘irection hns already been taken 
by their partial adoption of some 
of the Hindu gods”. 
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